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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N occasional correspondent of the Times, whose identity is 

not obscure, warns the country that China does not intend 
to allow the French to annex Tonquin, or to dominate there. 
The Marquis 'T'seng is negotiating with the French Government, 
and the Cabinet of Pekin are sending troops to Tonquin, and 
concentrating their Navy near Shanghai. It is not very pro- 
bable that M. Duclere, in the present position of his Govern- 
ment, will send a large expedition to China, more especially as 
he could expect no assistance from the remainder of the Treaty 
Powers. He recently, however, made an ominous reference in 
the Chamber to the obligation imposed on France of protecting 
Catholics in the East, he is believed to be strongly urged 
to action by the French representative -in China, and he 
may have assurances of the support of M. Gambetta, whose 
policy, as M. Spuller told his electors, is to extend French 
colonial dominion. The dispute, if there is one, will not be 
pleasant for Great Britain, for the Chinese, if victorious, will 
undoubtedly make demands on us; and the trade of Hong 
Kong, as the writer in the Times remifids us, is already one 
hundred millions a year,—nearly as great as the trade with 
India. On the other hand, if France were to succeed, disorder 
might spread through all China, and would greatly intensify 
the dislike already felt towards Europeans. Fortunately, the 
Chinese hurry nothing, and a strong party at Court is most 
unwilling to increase the influence of General Tso, who, if he 
repelled a European attack, would be master of the Empire. 





The French are not hypocrites, but when they are, there are 
no hypocrites so impudent. M. Raspail on Monday made his 
annual motion for the abolition of the Embassy to the Vatican, 
and the Premier actually rose to say that he must oppose the 
proposal, because France “had religious interests in the East, 
which she could not abandon without sacrificing her noblest 
traditions.” If Christianity is a lie in Paris, why is it true in 
Syria and, Tonquin? The Chamber accepted the Minister's 
view, either because they were convinced by his argument, or— 
as is more probable—because they were sensible of a certain re- 
action in France, by 339 votes to 147. The Embassy is there- 
fore to be maintained. We have not a doubt that if France 
conquers Tonquin, she will announce to the world with a 
serene face that she has done it to advance the interests 
of -Catholicism, and to protect thousands of Christian 
converts persecuted by the heathen. And next day, the 
Chamber will vote that, Christianity being an illusion, no 
recognised Cleric can be permitted to teach it in State 
schools, even at the parents’ request. The British are often 
accused of Tartufferie, but, at least, they do not announce that 
they have occupied Egypt in the interest of civilisation—and 
the Copts. 





We regret to perceive that Sir Stafford Northcote, though he 
denies being ‘seriously ill, has been more worn by recent work 
than was generally suspected. He suffers, says the Lancet, 
from debility of the heart’s action. In a letter thanking some 
workmen of Exeter for their sympathy, he describes himself as 


upon me so much, that unless I can get some real and 
entire rest, I shall be quite unfit for work next Session.” 
Sir Stafford, though a younger man, has not Mr. Glad- 
stone’s constitution, and as he has had no official’ work 
for two years, this letter shows signs of weakness. 
We can only hope that he will be revived by his voyage, 
which will at least take him out of the way of worries that 
must try a Parliamentary leader in opposition even more 
than in power. To be compelled to judge for oneself in difficult 
crises, and then be scolded by one’s own friends for leading 
them badly, would try any nerves, more especially at a time 
when the very stars in their courses fight against Conservatives. 
They expected anything, except that the Liberal leaders should 
rid themselves of the reproach of being unwilling to fight, on 
good cause shown. Lord Wolseley, we fear, is in part respon- 
sible for Sir Stafford Northcote’s health. 


The sixth and seventh resolutions for the reform of the pro- 
cedure of the House, which simply abolish existing provisions 
for superfluous debates, were carried yesterday week, as follows : 
“(6), That, in Committee on a Bill, the preamble do stand 
postponed until after the consideration of the clauses, without 
question put;” and, “(7), That when the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee has been ordered to make a report to the House, he shall 
leave the chair without question put.’ These were carried, with 
extremely little criticism or opposition. 

The eighth resolution, however, which relaxes to some extent 
the half-past twelve o’clock rule,—in other words, the rule that 
all opposed business shall not be taken after half-past twelve at 
night, except only in-the case of the nomination of Standing 
Committees, and proceedings made in accordance with any Act 
of Parliament or Standing Order, excited a great deal 
of criticism. This rule, which has operated to stop 
almost all Private Bills to which there is the shadow of 
opposition, is a favourite with the majority of the House, 
who do not like to have to sit up late in order to block 
proposals to which they are opposed, or of which they are 
suspicious. Mr. Gladstone accordingly proposed certain relaxa- 
tions of the rule, though not relaxations of it as large as many 
active Members desired; and the new rule was, after pro- 
longed debate, carried on Monday night, in the following 
shape :—“ (8), That, except for a money Bill, no order of the 
day or notice of motion be taken after half-past twelve of the 
clock at night, with respect to which order or notice of motion, 
a notice of opposition or amendment shall have been printed on 
the notice paper, or if such notice of motion shall only have 
been given the next previous day of sitting, and objection shall 
be taken when such notice is called. That motions for the 
appointment or nomination of Standing Committees and pro- 
ceedings made in accordance with the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament or Standing Order, motions for leave to bring in 
Bills, and Bills which have passed through Committee of the 
whole House, be excepted from the operation of this order. 
Provided, that every such notice of opposition or amendment be 
signed in the House by a Member, and dated, and shall lapse at 
the end of the week following that in which it was given. Pro- 
vided also, that this rule shall not apply to the nomination of 
Select Committees.” 


The debate on the half-past twelve o’clock rule was ‘an amus- 
ing one, and Sir John Hay carried 26 Members with him into 
the lobby for the total repeal of the rule, for which very able 
men like Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Bryce also spoke. But 
the industrious private Members are not numerous. Among 
the 26 were some Irish Members, and the majority opposed to 
the total repeal of the half-past twelve o’clock rule numbered 
129. Lord George Hamilton got for his proposal to take no 
new business after midnight, and to stop work entirely at half- 
past twelve, a great many more votes than Sir John Hay got for 





“thoroughly over-tired,” and says, “ Every slight attack tells 


his proposed long hours, Lord G, Hamilton carrying 58 Members 
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with him, as against Sir John Hay’s 26. Moreover, the majority 
against Lord George Hamilton’s Eight Hours’ Bill, as it may be 
called, was only 101; whereas, 129 voted against Sir John Hay’s 
elimination of all limit of time. ‘To be sure, the reasoning of the 
long-hours men was, to say the least of it, audacious. Mr. 
Labouchere argued, from the great age of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Russell, and the vast strength of Mr. Gladstone, that a 
man who wanted to live long ought to sit up late, which is very 
like suggesting that a woman who wants to be beautiful ought 
to secure a great many admirers ; but then no one was more fully 
aware of the audacity of his inverted logic than Mr. Labouchere, 
who was controverted by Mr. Cowen with a dull seriousness which 
does not say much for that eloquent orator’s sense of humour. 


The ninth resolution, which deals with the offence of 
individual obstruction, or disobedience to the order of the 
House, was discussed during a great part of Monday, 
and all Tuesday and Wednesday. The debate showed a very 
general dislike on the part of the House to permit anything 
like constructive and collective suspensions, such as that put in 
force by Mr. Playfair last Session,—a dislike in which it was 
tolerably evident that the Prime Minister himself sympathised. 
Indeed, he made very important concessions which will 
render it impossible in future for absent Members to be sus- 
pended, or for more than one Member to be suspended at a 
time, “unless several Members present together have jointly 
disregarded the authority of the Chair.” 


The Standing Order against Obstruction, as finally amended, 
runs thus :—“ (9), That, whenever any Member shall have been 
named by the Speaker, or by the Chairman of a Committee of 
the whole House, immediately after the commission of the 
offence, of disregarding the authority of the Chair, or of abusing 
the Rules of the House, by persistently and wilfully obstructing 
the business of the House, or otherwise, then, if the offence has 
been committed by such Member in the House, the Speaker 
shall forthwith put the question, on a motion being made, no 
amendment, adjournment, or debate being allowed, ‘ That such 
Member be suspended from the service of the House;’ and, 
if the offence has been committed in a Committee of the 
whole House, the Chairman shall, on a motion being made, 
put the same question in a similar way, and if the motion 
is carried, shall forthwith suspend the proceedings of the 
Committee, and report the circumstance to the House; 
and the Speaker shall thereupon put the same question, 
without amendment, adjournment, or debate, as if the offence 
had been committed in the House itself. If any Member 
be suspended under this order, his suspension on the first 
occasion shall continue for one week, on the second occasion 
for a fortnight, and on the third, or any subsequent occasion, 
for a month ; provided always that suspension from the service 
of the House shall not exempt the Member so suspended from 
serving on any Committee for the consideration of a private 
Bill, to which he may have been appointed before his suspen- 
sion ; provided also that not more than one Member shall be 
named at the same time, unless several Members, present 
together, have jointly disregarded the authority of the Chair ; 
provided always that nothing in this resolution shall be taken 
to deprive the House of the power of proceeding against any 
Member according to ancient usages.” 


The debate on the ninth resolution was enlivened with an 
attack on Mr. Playfair for a totally imaginary offence. Colonel 
Nolan on Tuesday night intimated that during the sensational 
scene of this Session when the doctrine of constructive obstruc- 
tion was enforced against one or two very quiet and at least one 
absent Member, a clerk of the House came to him in the lobby, 
and asked whether he wished to be suspended from the service 
of the House,—a question which he interpreted as a message 
from the Chairman of Committees implying that if he voted 
with the minority he would be included among the Obstructives, 
and suspended from the service of the House. Lord Randolph 
Churchill thereupon made a furious onslaught on Mr. Playfair, 
who was not present, having been compelled by indisposition to 
retire early, and the Government could only intimate their in- 
credulity, and point out the impropriety of assuming in Mr. 
Playfair’s absence that he had acted as Colonel Nolan supposed. 
On Wednesday, Mr. Playfair declared that he was wholly inno- 
cent of the act alleged. He knew nothing about it. Heshould 
have thought it wholly improper to send a verbai message or 
intimation by any clerk of the House to any individual Member. 
If he had had a communication to make, he should have made 





it formally in writing; and as for regarding a vote of ay ki 
as an act of obstruction, a doctrine so untenabl a 7 xe 
ana ; able and contrar 
to all Constitutional ideas had never entered his mind. Co] : 
Nolan had to admit that the clerk in question had not al 
his question as coming from the Chairman of Committees. 
that was only Colonel Nolan’s inference,—and so the “ne 
dropped. It is rather hard on Mr. Playfair to have to “ak 
not only for his own acts, but for an imaginative Trlehnanle 
leaps in the dark. ' 
The application on Thursday of the new rule respectin 
motion for adjournment, intended to bring forward a enue 
on a “definite matter of urgent public importance,” wag 
effected in a highly satisfactory manner, Mr. Parnell securin 
the support of more than 100 Members who rose in thee 
places on his behalf. Mr. Parnell, accordingly, pointed out the 
great danger that the time provided for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the Arrears Act had been too short, and that 
both the Land Act and Arrears Act might prove to be failures 
in consequence of that too strictly limited period. My, Tre. 
velyan replied that notice bringing the tenauts within the 
operation of the Acts would be allowed till December 3dlst,— 
still five weeks off. As long ago as October 2lst, the Land 
Commissioners had prophesied that the great bulk of the 
notices would come in at the eleventh hour; and so he believed 
it would be. The forms of notice on yery large estates were 
only just being tilled up now, and the Commissioners had the 
power to extend the time for notice till April 30th, if they 
pleased. Mr. Trevelyan showed that the evictions were 
diminishing rapidly, and he did not anticipate at all the same 
amount of distress this winter in Ireland which was anticipated 
by Mr. Parnell. With active measures, however, to deal with such 
distress as there may be, the Government were well prepared, 


Lord Salisbury’s speech at Edinburgh on Thursday was as 
full of small, cleverish hits as it was of unstatesmanlike blunders, 
He ascribed the failure of the effort to decide the Egyptian 
question without resort to arms, to the unhappy pledges given 
by Mr. Gladstone in the county of the Scotch capital. Lord 
Salisbury said that his own Government never would have 
ventured on the solution of the Montenegro and Greek ques- 
tion, in any sense displeasing to the Sultan of Turkey. 
They wanted to keep him in good-humour, and for the 
proper settlement of the Egyptian question it was essen- 
tial to keep him in good-humour. Again, the failure to 
settle the matter without a war was, in part, due to our 
reckless squandering of military credit at Majuba Hill; and he 
charged the Government with having proved that “if you 
suffer your military credit to be obscured, the fault must 
be wiped out in blood.’ He was very sharp on the Quaker 
Member of the Cabinet who was guilty of sanctioning the 
bombardment of a great commercial city,—an event which 
Lord Salisbury spoke of as solitary in the history of this hemi- 
sphere. As we have elsewhere shown, it would be almost truer 
to say that there are but few great commercial cities which 
have not been bombarded; and, as a matter of fact, neither was 
Alexandria itself bombarded, nor was Mr. Bright, who resigned 
office because his advice was not followed, responsible for the 
bombardment of the forts. On the socialistic remedies for Ire- 
land, Lord Salisbury dilated at great length, and charged the 
Government with stealing from the Tories the only remedy of 
any use,—the Crimes Prevention Act. The Government, he 
said, had proved that so far from “force being no remedy,” 
their own successes were all derived from an appeal to force. 
But then, even Mr. Bright never said that force was no remedy 
for violence; he only said that it was no remedy for the disposi- 
tion to commit violence. And the Government have shown, 
both in Ireland and in Egypt, that force is no substantial 
remedy, except for the improper use of force. 


A very unworthy statement has been put forth on the part 
of Mr. Raikes, namely, that he was opposed to the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, though his position as Chairman ot 
Committees prevented him from -voting against it. It turns 
out, however, as a correspondent of the Guardian has pointed 
out, that Mr. Raikes actually supported the second reading of 
the Act, in a speech in which he only regretted that the Bill 
did not go further. According to Blackstone, the franchise was 
originally bestowed on the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in order that they might each send two Members to 
the House of Commons, “to protect in the Legislature the 
rights of the republic of letters.” It follows that if the 
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: ‘ resentatives of the Universities are to be 
os Mr. Raikes, the Universities have morally for- 
+ se thal rights to have any representatives at all. This is 
pa eee reason why all true friends of the Universities, no 
pom what their political colours, should make a vigorous 
offort to return Professor Stuart. 





M. de Giers, the head of the Russian Foreign Office, has 
yisited Prince Bismarck at Varzin, and held a conversation 
with him ‘of some hours. He is now upon his way to Vienna 
and Rome, and, of course, rumour is busy with his purposes. 
It is not likely that he is merely amusing himself, or improving 
his acquaintance with leading politicians, but there is no 
ground for attributing to him any special design. The most 
popular explanation of his intentions is a wish to arrive at an 
agreement with Austria as to the Egyptian Question, and to 
this the adherence of Prince Bismarck would first of all be 
necessary. The theory of the reported agreement is that if Egypt 
falls directly or indirectly to England, Austria shall annex 
Bosnia, and Prince Alexander of Bulgaria be elected Prince 
of Eastern Roumelia, Aleko Pasha retiring in his favour. 
Russia would also obtain some concession on the Armenian 
side, probably a definite right to protect the Christians. 
There is no sound objection to such an arrangement, 
which only accelerates inevitable results; but the idea 
that it has been proposed rests on pure conjecture. It is at 
least as probable that Russia desires the Egyptian question to be 
gubmitted to Europe, as Italy is said, falsely, to have already 
suggested. 


We regret to notice the death of Lord Harrowby, a Conserva- 
tive Peer of high character, who through life has always been 
in favour of liberal ecclesiastical legislation. He was an instance 
of a man with great breadth and tolerance of mind who yet 
was satisfied of the superior claims of the Conservative side. 
His death transfers Lord Sandon, the Member for Liverpool, to 
the Upper House, and probably terminates his political career. 
The Tory Lords of ability are too many to want him. Lord 
Sandon, though a weakish man who talked squire-like nonsense 
about regenerating. Turkey in Asia with steam-ploughs, had a dis- 
tinct place in Parliament. Nobody represented that English class 
which is fairly well-to-do, Conservative, and Evangelical, more 
accurately ; and he may yet find a réle in the Upper House. 
Somebody must take up Lord Shaftesbury’s mantle; and if Lord 
Sandon really cares for the poor—a point on which we have no 
information—he is painstaking enough, sensible enough, and 
pious enough to do the old philanthropist’s work. He will not 
do it the worse, because a good deal of the work remaining must 
be in restraint of trade, and of the right of millocrats to do as 
they please with their “hands.” Peers have a feeling about 
millionaires which renders them very willing to counsel, im- 
prove, and pray for them. 


Is there such a place as Egypt? To judge by the political 
news received thence, there is not; but there must be, for 
12,000 British troops are there, and are said to be suffering 
greatly from enteric fever. During October, 126 patients were 
admitted into hospital suffering from this disease, and of these, 
52—a most unusual proportion—died. Nearly ten per cent. of 
the troops, moreover, are disabled by some minor complaints, 
diarrhoea and ophthalmia being the most frequent. English 
troops always suffer in a new climate, dying in heaps, for 
instance, in Rangoon, which is now a sanitarium; but the 
mortality in Egypt is probably due to defective sanitary 
arrangements, and will be prevented by removal to better 
barracks, or to the Desert, which is always healthy. Sir 
Andrew Clarke, an experienced engineer, familiar with all 
Indian methods, has been despatched to Egypt, to help the 
medical authorities, and gradually the commanding officers will 
learn the preventives which even in Calcutta are found effectual. 
The climate of Egypt of itself is not unhealthy, and as yet 
there has been no sign of an epidemic. Great care should be 
used about the drinking-water. The water of the English 
cities in which troops are stationed is so pure, that the soldiers 
suffer from any change, and contract diarrhoea from water which 
natives, accustomed to it from childhood, drink with impunity. 
The Nile water is very sweet, but always affects new-comers. 


The Primate has suffered a somewhat serious relapse, and is 
reported “ weaker’ by his physicians. 


The Royal Review in St. James’s Park, on Saturday, was a 
success. The dense fog which hung over London, and must 


have driven Adjutants crazy, dispersed in a most loyal and 
becoming manner as the Queen drove up,—indeed, the Daily 
Telegraph hints at some miraculous influence in the Sovereign— 
and the scene struck experienced soldiers as unusually splendid. 
No incident happened of any moment—though we may note 
that there was the usual effort to make the Duke of Connaught 
as prominent as possible, an effort assisted by the populace— 
but it is said that civil observers of eminence were struck with 
the unusually fine physique of the soldiers. It was loudly de- 
clared that they were equal, considered as noble savages, to 
the very best men collected under the long-service system. As 
men without chests or sinews cannot live through a campaign, 
that is an important fact, and one which should be remembered, 
next time it is necessary to answer an attack on “our weedy 
boys in red,” who have always been as old as Prussian soldiers. 





Sir Charles Dilke on Wednesday made rather an important 
speech at the annual dinner of the Eleusis Club, Chelsea. He 
approved the resolution in favour of Grand Committees, but 
fully admitted that it was “ purely experimental.” He thought 
the Corrupt Practices Bill of the greatest importance, but 
hinted that it might come after the reform of the Government 
of London, and that it might be necessary to pass the reduction 
of the franchise in counties before redistribution was attempted. 
He was strongly convinced of the necessity for a County Govern- 
ment Bill, but if they could not have County Boards freely 
elected like Municipal Councils, he would rather let the matter 
rest for a while. Sir C. Dilke is not in the Cabinet, but he is 
well informed, and all this looks as if he believed that the Liberals 
might reform London and punish corrupt practices, but that 
before they brought in a Redistribution Bill or reorganised 
county government, they must carry the reduction of the fran- 
chise. The order of movement is probably not settled yet, 
and even as regards next Séssion, we must allow for the un- 
expected. a 

On Wednesday a singular application was made fo Mr. 
Partridge, the sitting magistrate at Westminster. The appli- 
cant said that on Friday, he, with others, acted as a deputation 
to a Member of the late Government, to complain of the Closure, 
and was then engaged by some agent to attend a meeting at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, to condemn the ‘ gagging” 
resolution. He was promised eighteenpence for each man he 
brought. He did attend, and brought eight men, whom he paid, 
but instead of receiving 12s., he only received a message saying 
there was no money for him. He wanted the Magistrate’s 
advice. Mr. Partridge told him that his remedy, if he had one, 
would lie in the County Court; and he departed, having uncon- 
sciously performed a considerable public service. He has re- 
vealed very clearly the amount of confidence which Conservative 
“agents ” entertain in working-men’s devotion to the cause. If 
the Closure were really unpopular, meetings against it could be 
filled without hiring loafers at eighteenpence the job. We 
imagine that man, who evidently knew his business, will get 
paid. eet 

A very important plébiscite will be taken in Switzerland on 
Sunday. ‘The Federal Assembly has decided that each Canton 
must establish adequate schools, which shall give education 
gratis, and be under the direct control of the State. As this 
order involves the gradual extinction of all religious schools, 
the Ultramontanes and orthodox Protestants have for once com- 
bined, and with the aid of the Particularists, who maintain that 
such questions should be left to the Cantons, they have secured 
180,0U0 votes in favour of a reference to the people. 


The Salisbury election went for the Tories, as by-elections 
generally do when the Tory candidate rejected at the general 
election has conciliated the borough by active services. In 
these cases, a considerable number of the constituency regard it 
as a legitimate “consolatium ” to return the previously rejected 
candidate for the remnant of any broken Parliamentary term. 
Mr. Grenfell, the former Liberal Member, who had accepted a 
small office under Government, and, of course, was sent back to 
his constituents, received only 852 votes; while Mr. Kennard, 
the rejected Tory candidate of 1880, was returned, with 955 
votes,—majority for the Tory, 103. To draw from a by-election 
in so small a place any general inference as to the feeling of the 
country for or against the Government, is absurd. You might 
as well reason as to the ebb or flow. of the tide from the eddies 
in a chance pool upon the sands. 








Consols were on Friday 102§ to 102}. 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent, é 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY AT EDINBURGH. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has gone to the South to 
recover from the physical depression which is, perhaps, 

more or less the result of moral depression. Lord Salisbury has 
gone to the North to attack the sources of that moral depres- 
sion itself in their most formidable stronghold. He has a 
mission for converting the Scotch, and thinks that his address 
of Thursday will help the Conservative reaction which he 
anticipates in that land of hardy Liberalism. We suspect he 
will find out his mistake. It is not much to have found 
twelve hundred Conservatives to listen to a great Tory orator 
in such acity as Edinburgh. Could he have found twelve thou- 
sand to cheer him to the echo,as Mr. Gladstone would easily have 
found to cheer him? Lord Salisbury would have had to sweep 
something like half-a-dozen great Scotch counties to find them. 
And if the demonstration in itself is not indicative of any 
great prosperity for the Conservative cause in Scotland, we 
need not fear that the Marquis of Salisbury’s speech will do 
much to galvanise the dying cause into renewed vitality. It 
is a clever speech enough in a party sense; but then the party 
sense of the speech is so obviously shallow, and suggests so 
very powerfully the proper party answer to it. Thus, take 
the Egyptian part of it. Lord Salisbury’s indictment against 
the Government is twofold,—(1), that we ought to have 
humoured the Sultan by allowing him to break his engage- 
ments with Montenegro, and allowing Europe to break her 
engagements with Greece, and he holds that by thus 
humouring him as he (Lord Salisbury), if he had stayed 
in office, would have humoured him, we should have found 
it easy to secure the Sultan's influence on the right side in 
Egypt; and (2), that by refusing to fight for our “ military 
eredit’”—which Lord Salisbury prefers to substitute for our 
“ prestige ’’—in the Transvaal, we did our best to inspire the 
enemies of England in Egypt with the confidence that we should 
not fight for it there. Well, the answer to that is so easy. 
Lord Salisbury thinks that by showing the white feather in 
our immediate transactions with the Sultan, by throwing over 
the causes to which we had pledged ourselves at Berlin, we 
should have gained such influence with him as to secure his 
aid in a matter in which he believed it to be as much as his 
sovereignty was worth to side with us; and yet he also thinks 
that by refusing to fight in a certain complicated South 
African quarrel, of which neither Turkey nor Egypt in the 
least understood the rights and the wrongs, we lost autho- 
rity in Egypt. All we can say is that he answers himself. We 
risked much, to show the Sultan that we would tolerate no bad 
faith in matters which the Sultan perfectly understood. How 
that could have tended to make him think it safe to quarrel 
with us on another matter, which he also perfectly understood, 
we fail to see. Asa matter of fact, it had just the opposite 
effect. The Sultan would have given his scimetar to support 
‘Arabi openly, and the reason he did not do so was, in all pro- 
bability, because he was so much afraid of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. Ile knew by our threat of seizing Smyrna that 
our Government, when committed to a just cause, did 
not scruple to use force with some effect. And, so far as 
we know, nothing else would have prevented him from joining 
openly the cause to which he notoriously gave all the secret 
support he could. To suppose that by a cowardly policy on the 
Montenegrin and Greek questions we could have persuaded the 
Sultan to risk collision with the fanatical Mahommedan party, is 
childish in the highest degree. He would’have despised us for 
throwing over Montenegro and Greece, and the more he had 
despised us, the less he would have feared us. Again, to treat 
the policy of the Government in surrendering the Transvaal 
as weighing seriously with either the Sultan or the Egyptian 
rebels, in relation to the mutineers of Alexandria, is per- 
haps even more childish than to suppose that we could have 
induced the Sultan to act against his fanatical allies by showing 
him how desperately we were afraid of offending his suscepti- 
bilities even in the interest of a solemn contract. Why, Lord 
Salisbury himself, with all his regard for military credit, did 
not overawe either Cetewayo or Shere Ali, though he made as 
fair a bid towards bullying the latter into submissiveness, as 
ever was made by an unscrupulous devotee of “ military credit.” 
Did not Lord Lytton tell Shere Ali that he was the earthen 
pot betwixt two iron pots, and would assuredly be broken by 
the iron pots if he did not ally himself with one of them ? 
And was not the result this, that the earthern pot crept behind 





ee aa 
the wrong iron pot, instead of the right? W 
Salisbury mean, then, by ascribing the’ ssinisity tor ee 
operations in Alexandria to the surrender of the Transy 7 
Does he seriously think that had he been in power, and 1 d 
he been in full military occupation of the Transvaal he al 
have coaxed the Sultan or frightened Arabi into com let, 
submission to his will? If he does, he is still more rf : 
madcap in statecraft than even his short administration of the 
Foreign Office would suggest. . 
Moreover, Lord Salisbury is as rash in his facts ag 
he is loose in his arguments. What can a statesman 
be thinking of who calmly remarks, “Only once in the 
history of the world, so far, at least, as this hemisphere 
is concerned, if I am not mistaken, has a great com. 
mercial city of the first class been subject to bombardment,” 
—Alexandria being the one instance to which he referg 
Is Paris in this hemisphere? Is Antwerp? Is Hamburg ? 
Is Leipzig? Is Odessa? Is Copenhagen? Is Constantinople A 
Is Vienna? Is Trieste? 1s Genoa? Is Venice? Is Naples? 
Is Messina? Is Palermo? Is Lisbon? Is Barcelona? Ajj 
these have been bombarded, and many of them in quite. 
modern times. The truth is that a considerable number of 
the commercial cities of this hemisphere, and of commercial 
cities of the first-class, have been bombarded; and not 
only commercial cities, but a great historic capital like 
Rome, the bombardment of which is more of an injury to civi- 
lisation than the bombardment of any ordinary commercia} 
city, has shared the same fate. But then comes the most im. 
portant fact of all,—that Alexandria was not bombarded in July, 
only the forts of Alexandria, and that, so far as we can learn, 
absolutely no damage was done to the commercial city 
itself by the bombardment of its forts. Lord Salis. 
bury when he has to deal with facts is almost as hope- 
lessly inaccurate as the clergyman who began his sermon 
by speaking of the time when “ Alexander the Great was 
working in the Navy yards of Amsterdam.” A great politician 
should not betray in this way-his total ignorance of modern 
history. . 


The second great indictment brought by Lord Salisbury 
against Mr. Gladstone’s Government is that it has applied, 
and applied mischievously and needlessly, socialistic remedies 
to Ireland, but has actually reduced Ireland to comparative 
tranquillity by the Conservative prescription of a reasonable 
“Prevention of Crimes” Act. The truth, however, is that, as 
Lord Salisbury well knows, the crime in Ireland had begun to 
diminish in March, before the Prevention of Crimes Act was 
even introduced; that it had diminished enormously before it 
was passed in August; and that the good which has re- 
sulted from the Prevention of Crimes Act,—considerable 
though it be,—is not to be compared with the good 
which had previously resulted from the Land Act with 
the promise of the Arrears Act. Does Lord Salisbury sup- 
pose that a people like the Irish, resenting firmly as they did 
the Prevention of Crimes Bill, would have been quieted by 
anticipation, and before the penalties and powers it created 
were in the hands of the Irish Government? And, again, 
what does he suppose that his Conservative colleagues in Ire- 
land thought when they voted steadily, as they did, for the 
principle of the Land Act and the Arrears Act? Did they 
think these Acts quite superfluous for the purpose of restoring 
tranquillity to Ireland? Were they Socialists at heart? Can 
Lord Salisbury find an Irish statesman of any class,—even 
Mr. Gibson,—who would not admit at once that repressive mea- 
sures, without a great measure dealing with the tenure of land, 
would have been absolutely useless in Ireland? Lord Salisbury 
seriously proposes for tranquillising Ireland a policy which we 
believe that no Irish statesman whose judgment is worth a 
moment’s consideration would accept. And he affixes the adjec- 
iive “ Socialistic ” to a measure which all the most Conservative 
politicians in Ireland believe to be likely to deal a great blow 
at Socialism, and even a blow of a nature to alienate Ireland 
from the party of Mr. Davitt. 


The more Lord Salisbury’s attack on the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government is considered by the Scotch, the more 
will those hardy Liberals wonder that he has ventured to 
bombard the capital of Liberalism with such very unserviceable 
armaments as these. If Sir Beauchamp Seymour had not 
had heavier metal than this in his attack on the forts of Alex- 
andria, Arabi Pasha would have laughed at him, and done 
even as he listed. Mr. Gladstone’s influence in Midlothian is 
not likely to suffer much by this great display of strong oratory 
and weak history. 
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THE PUNITIVE CURE FOR OBSTRUCTION. 


R. GLADSTONE has known the House of Commons so 
N long, and has shown such a thorough mastery of its 
collective habits and tendencies, that we never differ from him 
on any matter relating to the Procedure of the House, without 
enuine self-distrust ; otherwise, we should have thought his 
concession of this week relaxing the penalties intended to be 
inflicted on wilful offenders against the Rules of the House 
a mistake,—and a mistake for this reason, that, though such 
penalties should never be inflicted at all except on very clear 
évidence, when inflicted, they should mark the displeasure 
of the House in no uncertain manner. We have never in 
. the least agreed with the Conservative Party in their con- 
tention that the true cure for Obstruction is the inflic- 
tion of penalties on individual offenders. That such penal- 
ties must be imposed in the last resort, is evident 
enough, for were there none, there would be no means of 
enforcing the Rules on which we do rely for the amendment 
of Procedure in the House of Commons. A penalty, anda 
very serious penalty, must be applied for deliberate disregard 
of the Rules of the House of Commons, but we should be 
very sorry to see harsh individual penalties applied for the 
unintentional disregard of those Rules; while for the de- 
liberate disregard of them we should like to see less graduation 
in the penalty, and a much higher penalty imposed after the 
first instance of disobedience than even Mr. Gladstone’s 
original proposal,—muuch less his proposal as it has been since 
modified,—would assure. We should think, for a first offence, 
that a week’s suspension from the debates of the House would 
be quite penalty enough ; indeed, we do not know why even 
suspended Members should not vote, for the vote involves no 
opportunity for obstruction, and there is no reason for de- 
priving a constituency of its vote merely because it is deprived, 
in consequence of the special abuse by its Member of his right 
of speech, of its voice on any question. But then, in a first 
offence there may be often a certain amount of inadvertence 
which can hardly belong to a second, and. cannot possibly 
belong to a third offence. For a second offence, we believe 
that suspension for a month was not at all too grave a penalty ; 
and for the third, we would have given the House power to 
expel altogether, though with leave to inflict milder penalties, 
such as Mr, Gladstone had himself proposed, if there were cir- 
cumstances of an extenuating character. So far as we can 
judge, the procedure of the House will never be made what is de- 
sirable by virtue of any application of the Rules for purging the 
House of individual mutineers against its Rules. The difficulty 
arises far too much from general circumstances, far too little 
from exceptional individual rebellions, to admit of any hope 
that the extrusion of a few individuals would facilitate 
seriously the conduct of business. The vast majority of the 
House will neither attempt nor wish to break deliberately 
through the Rules. With those who are so inclined, short 
work must, of course, be made; and the shorter the better, as it 
seems to us, when once an act of wilful defiance of the House is 
clearly made out. But by the vast majority, the Rules will never 
be deliberately broken, and the procedure of the House must, 
therefore, depend on the fitness of the rules themselves, much 
more than on the character of the penalties—so long as these are 
amply sufficient to make the rules respected—by which they 
are to be enforced. When once it comes to penalties at all, 
we hold that, so s6on as the proof of the deliberateness of 
the offence is adequate, the more completely they exclude 
the offender from the chance of offending again, the better. 
As we have already said,’ we would never punish a first 
offence very seriously, because it may easily be uninten- 
tional; but if it once comes to a fight between the House 
of Commons and an individual mutineer, we would have 
the House assert its authority in a thoroughly impressive 
and absolute way. That a third offence should be punished, 
as is now proposed, by suspension only for a month, seems 
to us a confession of weakness on the part of the 
House. Indeed, it positively suggests fear on the part. of 
the House at the prospect of a contest between it and 
its individual mutineers. We can imagine nothing more 
dangerous than to give any excuse for the imputation of such 
a fear; and yet we cannot imagine how the punishment of 
- a third act of disobedience to the Rules of the House in the 
same Session, on the part of the same Member, by no greater 
penalty than a month’s suspension, can be interpreted, except 
as proceeding from the timid lenity of an assembly which 
dreads an encounter between itself and the constituencies 
responsible for these Parliamentary mutineers. 





It is, indeed, perfectly clear that penal rules intended 
to be frequently applied,—intended to be applied like the 
fines or impositions imposed on boys for slight breaches of 
school discipline,—would only irritate the House of Commons, 
and lead to a chronic distrust of the larger Rules of Procedure 
themselves. A great deliberative assembly cannot with advantage 
be in a state of perpetual drill, of perpetual fear of the presiding 
authority. Such a state of things would be simply intolerable. 
What is possible, is to have reasonable collective rules which 
economise the time of the House and, therefore, enlist the sym~ 
pathy of all its active Members on their behalf ; afd to enforce 
them, whenever there is any obvious disposition to defy them, 
with an unflinching hand. We object, therefore, to anything 
like lenity in the case of an offence repeated for the third time, 
because that really means that the offender desires to be known 
as deliberately ignoring the authority of the House, and appea!- 
ing from the House which represents the nation at large, to 
some particular section of it which is at issue with the nation 
at large. Such an appeal, except by the constitutional method 
of a general election, is simply intolerable, and the House of 
Commons should not even appear to vacillate in dealing with 
one who endeavours to make it. It is for cases of this kind, 
and for cases of this kind alone, that penal rules are needed; 
and in applying them to such cases, the House of Commons 
ought not to waver for an instant. The only reason for lenity 
in relation to first offences is that first offences are often due 
to a mixture of inadvertence and hasty temper, qualities which 
are neither of them inconsistent with hearty loyalty to the 
House itself. But when once a defiant intention becomes 
obvious, there should be no possibility of saying that a duel is 
going on between individual Members and such an assemb}y: 
as the House of Commons. We supported the House in 
silencing Mr. Bradlawgh, after the decision of the House had 


once been taken, though we thought, and think, that decision. 


grossly unjust. Not the less is it impossible to permit any 
one party or section of the House to set up its own standard 
of justice, and to apply that against the standard of justiee 
which the majority accept, within the walls of the Houee 
itself. When the House decides, justly or unjustly, the Horse 
must be obeyed, the only appeal from the House being to the 
constituencies at large, For this reason, we think it very 
unfortunate that so feeble a penalty as a month’s suspension 
should be inflicted on a third defiance of the House in the sarae 
Session by any of its Members. That looks as if the penal 
Rules were intended to work not by enforcing the authority 
of the House in the last resort, but rather as mere sct-offs 
against breaches of discipline which an adventurous Member 
may, as it were, purchase the right to commit, by submitting 
to the inconvenience of the penalty assigned to it. A more 
dangerous principle than this we cannot imagine. It suggests 
to every Member for an ill-disposed constituency a calculation 
of this kind :—‘If I have a regular tussle with the Speaker or 
Chairman, and get suspended for a month, I shall earn a 
holiday for that time, get increased popularity for my patriotic 
conduct, and render it impossible for any rival to contest the 
seat with me on the next vacancy. Will it not be worth while 
to engage in such a tussle?” If such calculations are to be en- 
couraged, thére is an end to the authority of the House, and there- 
fore we cannot but think that anything like compromise in the 
penalties imp»sed on deliberate insubordination to the House, is 
a very serious mistake. The penal Rules should not be intended 
for habitual use, but as the final condemnation of anything 
like resistance to the orders of the House itself. Let these 
penalties once be regarded, as fines in a school are often re- 
garded, not in the light of sentences rendering it hopeless to 
resist the authorities, but rather as inconveniences which may 
be balanced against the still greater inconvenience of not doing 
as you please, and the authority of the House of Commons 
will be at an end. 


THE CONVERSION OF LIVERPOOL. 

FENHE Liberal Party does not quite do its duty in regard to 

the great Tory towns. It is not sufficiently impressed 
with the obligation resting on it to win over those large cone 
stituencies. Its managers wish, of course, to carry those seats 
take some trouble—not tco much—to select candidates, and are: 
ready enough with all ordinary electioneering efforts; bat they 
are too readily disheartened, and do not care very much more 
to return a Member for Liverpool or Preston than to return a 
Member for Salisbury. The representative of the one place 
counts on a division as heavily as the representative of the 
other, and they cannot help thinking first about the votes im 
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the Lobby. They ought, in our judgment, to care more, very 
much more, for Liverpool than Salisbury. The very theory 


| 





into their minds. 


: : 
It will be discreditable to be defeated in 


the rural districts, but it will be less discreditable than 


of the Liberal Party is falsified, while constituencies entirely | it is to show ourselves unable, after a controversy of half-a. 


above corruption, and too large to be influenced by single 
-men, or even by great interests, are not secured to 
its side. That theory is not only that the Liberal creed 
is in itself juster and more wise than that of its opponents, 
but that when disturbing considerations, and especially selfish 
interests, are out of the way, it is,as a whole, more acceptable, 
or can be made more acceptable, to the people of England. 
Liberalism is not too much in advance of them, or altogether 
unsuited to them, as old Tories assert, but so nearly on a 
level with their best intelligence and most conscientious ideas, 
that whenever fairly presented to them, it is sure of adhesion. 
That theory, however justified by the whole history of the 
kingdom since 1832, receives a rough shake when constituencies 
so large, so free, and so varied as, say, that of Liverpool, 
permanently return Conservative representatives. Liverpool 
is, of all cities in England, except London, the one which is 
most completely a microcosm of the United Kingdom. It isa 
great port, a great warehouse, and a great factory. Its main 
population is English—English of the Lancashire kind, which 
ought to be thoroughly receptive of Liberal ideas; its streets 
swarm with Welshmen, who at home are all Liberal; while 
its Irish colony is the largest—except, possibly, that of Glas- 
gow—collected in any one place within the island. The Liberals 
ought in such a city to have an easy victory, yet they are almost 
invariably beaten. The ideas which they think irresistible are 
persistently rejected by the majority. The men whom they 
think the fittest to lead in politics visit Liverpool as a strong- 
hold of the enemy. To judge by the votes at elections, the 
principles they uphold are in this great representative city not 
only not popular, but distinctly disliked by a majority of 
citizens, as principles which have been tried and found wanting. 
Liverpool, in fact, is regarded as the most trustworthy of Tory 
strongholds. Such a result, after half a century of effort, is 
most discreditable, is sufficient to throw a doubt, not, indeed, 
on Liberalism, but on that teaching-power of the Liberal 
party on which, in the last resort, every Liberal relies 
when asked to enlarge the suffrage. He says this and that 
about the probable result of extension, but in his heart he 
relies not only on the truth of his creed, but on what he be- 
lieves to be its attracting power over reasoning men when 
collected in masses. The history of England shows him 
right, but the history of Liverpool shows him wrong; and 
Liverpool is large enough, British enough, varied enough, to 
furnish a substantial basis of contradicting argument. If such 
a population can be made Tory, and kept Tory for generations, 
the whole population of the island might also be converted to 
Toryism; and that ultimate certainty of the victory. of 
Liberalism, which every sincere Liberal and every second 
Tory entertains, is grievously diminished. The Liberals 
ought to make energetic efforts, not only to carry, but 
to convert Liverpool, not for the sake of winning a seat or 
‘two, but forthe sake of proving that in a large and varied con- 
stituency, representing the Three Kingdoms, their ideas are sure 
ultimately to prevail. Till they can do that, till it becomes 
clear that wherever the constituency is large enough to be 
various they are sure of victory, their ultimate triumph under 
a fair Redistribution Bill, which, whatever else it does, will 
_ Sweep away little nests of “influence,” like Tavistock and 
Woodstock, can never be thoroughly assured. The Liberals 
ought to fight for Liverpool as they would for all England, 
with a fixed resolution not to attract this or that interest, 
this or that group of voters, however numerous, but to con- 
vert whole classes, if possible a whole population, permanently 
to their cause. 

It may be said that this failure is equally perceptible in 
great agricultural counties, and that Liberals should first of 
all convert them ; but the answer, though it may be a just one 
hereafter, hasno cogency now. The people of the counties do not 
vote, but only a limited class, which may or may not represent 
them. The Liberals have not been wise even in their treat- 
ment of that class, for they have managed to alienate men, 
the tenants-at-will, whose allies they ought naturally to be; 
but still they can say for the present that their teaching is 
vain, while landowners and their dependents govern the 
elections. The case will be widely different when the rural 
householders are enfranchised, but even then the counties 
will not offer so perfect a test of educating power. The voters 


of Norfolk or Lincolnshire will be numerous, but they will | 


not be varied either in interests or ideas, and the arguments 
which convince all other Englishmen may find no entrance 





century, to convert the people of a varied little ki : 
the city of Liverpool. wi mnerions Tin 
The method of educating Liverpool we must, of course, leay 
to our local contemporaries. They must know far better than 
we can what set of preconceived impressions it is which makes 
the majority of men in Liverpool so impervious to ideas 
which in Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Bristol and 
indeed even in London, prove so irresistible. They can 
indicate, if they please, where the Tory strength lies, and 
what kind of argument overpowers, in the ears of the mneses 
reasoning which elsewhere is received with even too little 
opposition. All we ask is that in considering the subject 
they will not confine themselves to observations on this 
“interest” or the other, this Tory potentate and that 
Tory class of employers of labour, but remember that all 
these forces, strong as they are in elections, would be power- 
less, if the body of the people, the true “ mass ” of the electors 
were once satisfied that the Liberal party is, on the whole, 
the one most likely to give victory to the right, to ensure 
national prosperity, and to establish a Government at once 
strong and progressive. Convince ten thousand men in Liver- 
pool of those facts, as twenty thousand are convinced in Bir. 


Jmingham or Glasgow, and the influence of Knowsley, of the 


Shipping Companies, of the cotton traders, of all interests 
whatsoever put together, will sink into their proper insig- 
nificance, will be no more potent than the butter-men 
are in settling the politics of Cork. If Liberalism has 
any truth in it, it is by ideas, and not by interests, that men 
are to be governed, and it is the ideas and not the interests of 
Liverpool which the Liberal Party at large wish thoroughly to 
understand, and if possible to reform. Our own belief as out- 
siders, knowing nothing but the speeches delivered at many 
elections, and the characters of candidates accepted by Liver- 
pool, is that the great force fighting against Liberalism 
there is at bottom nothing but the idea or body of ideas 
known as ‘‘ Orange opinion,” that the Toryism of Liverpool 
is not Toryism, but Protestantism in its Irish attitude 


of fierce defensiveness of a claim to ascendancy.  Liver- 
pool Tories are substantially Orangemen of the Pale, 
unmodified by desire for a change of tenure. It is 


that feeling—hostility to the Liberal policy of justice to 
Ireland, justice including complete equality before the law— 
which alone, by breaking the Dissenting vote and strengthening 
the local irritation against the Irish immigrants, renders it 
possible for Tories to be returned in so great a centre of popu- 
lation. If that view is correct—which it may not be—the 
Irish policy of the Government should be made the pivot of 
the election, should be expounded in every possible way, with- 
out the slightest glossing over or shrinking from the truth 
—as is done when agents praise momentary Repression 
Bills which Liberals at heart detest—or without, on the 
other hand, any attempt to truckle to the Irish vote. If 
the Irish immigrants in Liverpool choose to desert their bene- 
factors, the men who wish to do them justice, let them desert 
them. The desertion would not signify a straw, if the general 
body of electors could be convinced that the Orange policy is 
not only unjust, but impossible; that the only alternative 
plans for governing Ireland are the concession of equality in 
all respects as complete as in Scotland, or the govern- 
ment of the island by a strict and unswervingly just 
despotism, which shall crush all parties alike; and that 
this second policy is, in a country with Parliamentary 
institutions, impracticable, except for a period so moment- 
ary that its single result would be to deepen the chasm 
between the nations. It is to produce that conviction, 
if this is the obstacle to Liberalism in Liverpool, that the 
organisers should direct their energies, with such vigour as to 
ensure that every elector has at least heard the argument, and 
that noman who votes, votes without knowing that he is trying to 
impede a policy which, nevertheless whatever the impediments, 
must inevitably be pursued. We do not care any more than 
party Managers whether at a by-election Liverpool sends 
up the usual Tory or not; but-we do care that the 
discredit of not being able to convince a constituency so im- 
portant should no longer rest upon the Liberal escutcheon. 
Were Liverpool once made firmly Liberal, there would be 
some hope that English politics might advance for a genera- 
tion or two without the checks caused by the intermittent 
elevations of Conservatives to power. Tories must always exist 
and always be strong, for their true support is in that fear of 
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uitting the past which is an instinct, and a preservative in- 
Sinek in human nature ; but there is no necessity that Eng- 
jjshmen should pay the heavy tax involved in their accession 


to power. 





THE UNREST IN FRANCE. 


E do not see why the unrest just now prevailing in 
W Paris should be held by English Correspondents to 
«threaten the Republic.” The unrest is sufficiently real, but 
it proceeds from three causes, all remediable, and all remediable 
without the proclamation of any Monarchy. The first and 
robably the most influential, is financial depression. The 
economists are frightened at the prospect of endless expendi- 
ture on public works, to be made with borrowed money, and 
under a hope of speedy returns which M. Léon Say declares to 
be fallacious. The fear of these borrowings, with some 
other causes, depresses /entes, and so appears to deplete all 
solid fortunes, while it embarrasses all firms accustomed to keep 
their reserves in Fentes. This cause of depression, which would 
be felt at any time, is aggravated by the condition of trade, which 
has been impoverished by bad harvests, and by the long crisis 
in the speculative market, which involves half the thrifty 
people in France, and is not over yet, nor will be, till the great 
speculative firms consent to “ make a loss” on a great scale, 
by parting at low prices with the unsaleable Bonds with 
which they have burdened themselves. They must do it at 
last, and when they do, there will be a crash which will clear 
the air, and compel the Government to “ postpone ’’—that 
is, to abandon—M. de Freycinet’s gigantic scheme, as one 
too heavy even for France. A retrogressive step of that 
kind will, of course, injure individual reputations,—will, 
for instance, make M. de Freycinet impossible ; but it will 
not shake the Republic, which has behind it always this 
grand source of financial strength, that the electors own the 
Debt, and will not endure the smallest risk of danger to their 
dividends. The statesmen must pay them, or perish, and must 
therefore, whether they will or no, enforce the necessary 
economy. They can do that, as the electors will be with 
them, as easily under a Republic as under a Monarchy, per- 
haps more easily,—and they will. 

The second cause of the unrest is the absence of an Execu- 
tive with power to initiate anything, or, to speak plainly, to 
maintain itself for six months together. M. Duclerc says openly 
he shall bring forward no Bill of importance, for if he does, 
he shall be defeated; and he is evidently reluctant even to 
propose considerable financial changes. Every one knows, 
moreover, that even if he remains passive, he is not safe ; that 
at a signal from M. Gambetta, he would be overthrown; and 
that without that signal, a Bill proposed by a private Member 
might be carried by a fortuitous concourse of groups, and 
compel a resignation. There is no successor possible who 
will be stronger, except M. Gambetta himself, and he will be 
resisted by all the fractions which dread either a strong 
Government, or him. This situation is, undoubtedly, a disas- 
trous one, for it deprives the external policy of France of all dig- 
nity, and reduces her internal policy to a series of make-shifts. 
Nobody can carry even a plan for reducing the Unfunded 
Debt, which has become dangerously large, and be sure that it 
will be adhered to for a single Parliament. None of the 
Departmental Chiefs are firm in their seats, all are inclined to 
use patronage to secure transient support, and all are tempted, 
we greatly fear, to “make hay,” if not for themselves, at 
least for their groups, “ while the sun shines.” All that 
is bad, how bad we probably do not sufficiently realise, 
—we greatly fear that even external politics are affected 
by fear of results upon individual fortunes;—but is it 
obnoxious to the masses of France, or even _percept- 
ible to them? To all appearance, they approve of weak 
Governments, choose out no special man, not even Gam- 
betta, and are content, so long as the Chamber governs and 
order is maintained. They are not asking for rapid legislation, 
or a stable Executive; and if they were, they would have 
them. Nothing in the situation threatens order, and if 
the masses are growing impatient, and desire more fixity 
in the Government, the power of realising their wishes is 
in their own hands. They have only to signify that they 
wish for M. Gambetta, or M. Brisson, or any one else in France, 
and he will be Premier at once. If there is one thing certain 
in France at present, it is that the electors can control, and 
do control, the representatives, even against their own wishes ; 
and that it is fear of their opinion which takes the heart out 
of successive Governments, If order is secure and the electors 





content, where is a revolution to come from, unless it be from 
the city mobs, which are afraid of the Army; or from the 
soldiers, who are greatly divided, who have no candidate, and 
who have given no sign of earnest discontent? The system 
may be as bad as possible, and we certainly shall not defend 
it; but till it irritates either the people or the Army, it does 
not endanger the Republic, and if it irritates either, the means 
of alteration lie ready at the leaders’ hands, 

And, finally, the third cause is the irritation, the just irrita- 
tion, of all who sympathise either with the Catholic Church, 
or with true religious liberty. They have a serious grievance, 
or series of grievances ; but the undeniable existence of reli- 
gious persecution is not the question at issue, but rather how 
far the people of France are wounded by it. That is a 
point upon which, as we believe, the most experienced 
can give no opinion. No man living seems able to say 
or even to think with clearness how far the average French 
peasant wishes to go in his struggle with the Curé,—whether 
he desires to insult him, to fetter him, or only to make him 
conscious that he must adopt a policy of conciliation. But 
there is one thing that can be said with certainty, that if the 
electors think their representatives are going too far, they can, 
and will, make them understand that fact, without loss of 
time. They are not going to throw over the Republic, which 
is, in fact, their own régime, for want of’ rough speaking 
to their mandatories, who, again, on this, as on all other 
subjects, will trim their sails only too readily to the popular 
breeze. We have seen in all recent affairs, and especially in 
the Egyptian negotiations, how instantly responsive to public 
sentiment the Chamber is, and there is nothing in the 
Deputies to make them hold out on Clerical matters against 
their own constituents. They may be, probably are, more hostile 
to the Church than their constituents, being more affected 
by what in France is called “the scientific spirit,” 
but they certainly are not false enough to the Republic 
to allow it to be endangered for the delight of annoying 
the Clerical Order. If there is reaction in the Clerical 
direction—and there are signs of it—Republican De- 
puties will yield, as M. Andrieux has done, or be dismissed, 
not fight till their own electors rise upon them. Indeed, 
even if the worst came to the worst, and France utterly con- 


demned the present régime, we doubt if she would not seek a * 


remedy rather in new men, than in a return to any alterna- 
tive form of government. This generation has had enough 
of the Bonapartes, and in spite of the fresh liveliness of 
the Legitimists, their head is still the Count de Chambord, 
who either is unwilling to reign, or is hopelessly unable to 
perceive what France really seeks. It is the unexpected which 
always happens in Paris; but if there is to be a change, we 
should look for it rather in the American direction, a con- 
centration of executive power in the hands of the President, 
who cannot be overthrown by votes, than in any kind either 
of revolt or restoration. 





UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 


T can hardly be said that the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have fulfilled the special object for which 
they have been given Representatives. They stand alone, with 
the kindred exception of the University of London, among 
English Constituencies; but the Members they have sent to 
Parliament have not, to anything like the same extent, been 
marked out from their fellows. The motive which the Legis- 
lature must be supposed to have had in view in allowing them 
to retain this character under successive Reform Acts, is the 
desire of introducing into the House of Commons a class of 
Members whom it is desirable to have there, and who 
would not otherwise get there. The names of such 
men will at once occur to every one’s mind. They may be 
Liberals or Conservatives, but in each case they will be some- 
thing more than Liberals or Conservatives, something wider, 
and also something rarer. The sitting Members for the two 
Universities are certainly not of this character, and even among 
the most eminent of their predecessors, there have been very 
few who could make good their claim to it. Perhaps the 
nearest approach that has been made to it has been in the 
person of Sir William Heathcote, at Oxford, and of Mr. 
Walpole, at Cambridge. Both these were very much above 
the standard of ordinary county Members, and possessed 
merits which would have been no special recommen- 
dation in the eyes of county electors. But then they 
had other merits which would have commended them 
to county electors, so that it cannot be said that they 
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brought into the House of Commons qualities that would 
not otherwise have found their way there. There are three 
views of University Representation, of which one is of recent 
origin, one is quite or nearly extinct, and one is not avowed, 
though in practice it is the most accepted of all. The first of 
these is the Academical view. It is the view invoked in support 
of Professor Stuart’s candidateship at Cambridge, and it was 
appealed to some years since when Professor Henry Smith con- 
tested Oxford. It assumes that Oxford and Cambridge ought 
to be represented by men who are associated with the special 
work of the places; and that as in both cases the work of the 
place is mainly teaching, they should, amongst other things, 
be distinguished teachers. This seems to imply that the 
Universities have a more direct and pressing need to be 
represented in Parliament than seems to us to be made out. 
In any equally large constituency, the representatives would in 
a measure be chosen with a view to the business which the 
constituency might have to transact in Parliament, the. gas 
and water Bills in which it would be interested, the railways 
which it might wish to have constructed. But except when a 
University Reform Bill is under discussion, there is no Parlia- 
mentary business in which the Universities are specially in- 
terested; and even if there were, there is no more need to 
give them Members to protect those interests than there 
is to give Railways Members to protect Railway interests. 
Every Member who is a Railway Director can be trusted 
to do this, and every Member who belongs to a Univer- 
sity is pretty sure to haye his say on the rare occasions 
when University matters are before Parliament. It is only, 
therefore, in the character of a man whom it is specially 
important to have in the House of Commons, and specially 
difficult to get there, that the Academical candidate has a 
claim on the constituency. Sometimes,as now with Professor 
Stuart, this quality will be united with active participation in 
Academical work ; but in other cases, the two will be altogether 
separate. Everybody who knows Oxford or Cambridge can 
probably recall men of great Academical distinction who would 
have been wholly out of place in Parliament. What is wanted 
in the ideal University candidate is Academical distinction of a 
kind which is known and valued beyond the limits of the 
University, and attainments of a kind which will presumably 
make his opinion on politics worth having. Grote and Bagehot 
among the dead, and among living men, Sir Henry Maine, 
will serve as types of what we mean. 

The extinct, or almost extinct, view of University Repre- 
sentation is that which made it a reward for politicians of the 
first rank who had taken good Degrees, or were specially dear 
to University men. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone 
belonged to this type of University Members, but neither 
the sitting Members nor Mr. Raikes, though he is specially 
dear to Dr. Kennedy and much-beloved by Joint-Stock Com- 
panies, can claim to belong to it. Mr. Raikes, indeed, is a 
singularly unfortunate candidate, for he does not even satisfy 
the requirements of what we have called the accepted view of 
University Representation. He is not fitted above other men 
to be the mouthpiece of the Clergy, and this, after all, is 
what the Members for the two Universities have become. The 
Clergy may be said to be represented by the Bishops in the 
Lords, and by the Members for Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities in the Commons. We do not grudge them 
this addition to their Parliamentary weight, but it certainly 
cannot be justified by any plea, except that it exists, and that 
it does no harm. At least it does no direct harm, but if it 
be a good thing that the Universities should be represented 
in their true character, then an arrangement which entirely 
sleprives them of representation in that character cannot be 
acquitted of doing harm indirectly. For the Clergy, taken as 
a body, are not likely to contribute any unusual element to 
the composition of the House of Commons. As a rule, those 
of them who take an interest in politics are rather stronger 
partizans than the laity. The Conservatives among them 
have a sense of being oflice-bearers in an _ institution 
which is specially open to attack, and the Liberals feel 
bound by that very fact to show that their political 
creed is in no way affected by their ecclesiastical position. 
Anyhow, whether it be or be not an advantage to give the 
Clergy this special representation, to associate it with the 
Universities is to deny the latter any proper representation at 
all. It is an accident that the non-resident Members of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge should belong so largely to one profession, 
but it is an accident which reduces the representation of the 
Universities to a mere name. The election of a Member of 
Parliament must always be a political act, and under no cir- 





inant aati 
cumstances should we expect to see Conservative Graduates 


voting for an eminent Liberal, or Liberal Graduates votin f 
an eminent Conservative. But in a better state of thin : 
might hope to see the Conservative and the Liberal candidate 
chosen from among the most eminent Members of the Uni. 
versity in each party. At present, the only place where thisrule is 
at all followed is in the University gf London. The most oe 
servative graduate will admit that, so long as he must be re- 
presented by a Liberal, he cannot be better represented than 
by Sir John Lubbock. 

As regards Oxford and Cambridge, the only means } 
which they can be made to fulfil the more general peréen 
which properly belongs to University Representation ig 
to restrict the constituency. Before the Members can 
be invested with the specific character which ought to 
belong to them, the Electors must themselves be invested 
with it. Men will, as a rule, elect men like-minded with them. 
selves, and it is idle to expect a rector in the Midlands who 
has borne an active part in every county election for the last 
quarter of a century, to take a wholly different view of a candi- 
date’s qualifications, when once in a way he is summoned by the 
party managers to vote in a University election, in right of his 
having taken a pass degree forty years ago. It would be just 
as reasonable to expect a country gentleman who was called to 
the Bar about the same time to make a good elector for the Inns 
of Court, supposing them to be created a constituency. What 
would be wanted in the latter case would be a body of electors 
who should comprise the actual Bar. What is wanted in the 
former case is a body of electors who shall comprise the actual 
University. The difficulty of constructing such a body is the 
fewness of the resident members; but this might be got over 
in two ways. The right of voting might be extended to all 
Graduates who are, or have been, on the foundation of any 
College,—a qualification which would retain the pick of the 
existing constituency ; and each University might return one 
Member, instead of two. 


THE PEOPLING OF THE WORLD. 


IR CORNEWALL LEWIS may have been narrow-minded 

in advising statesmen to “take short views,” but we 
confess to a rooted distrust of all prophetic politics. Very 
few calculations of things to happen fifty years after ever 
prove accurate, some unexpected and dominant factor always 
intervening to confound the wisdom of the wise. We are not, 
therefore, much frightened when a statist, even though, like 
Mr. R. Giffen, he unites exceptional knowledge of his science 
to great power of generalisation—indeed, strange as the re- 
mark may appear, there is something of a poetic strain in 
some of Mr. Giffen’s speculations—tells us that in the near 
future America may be fully peopled; and that Europe, 
its emigration stopped, may be filled with masses of work- 
men driven to dangerous discontent by insufficient food. 
Over-population is a possible evil, for it has occurred 
in China, though, be it noted, without the result of pro- 
ducing social discontent—the Chinese, though they have 
been crowded till they have developed abnormal industry and 
thrift, still believing their social system nearly divine—but 
there is no certainty that the evil will arrive. We know, to 
begin with, wonderfully little of the true law of the expansion of 
population. The old theory that it depended on the means 
of subsistence, that population expanded with prosperity, is 
totally opposed to the facts. Not to mention the phenomenal 
growth of the population of India, without a proportionate 
increase in their means of subsistence—a growth which, we 
entirely agree with Mr. Giffen, threatens to undo all the 
material advantages of our rule—the Irish population multi- 
plied in misery till subsistence failed; while the Jews, a 
splendidly healthy and fairly-fed people, have either not in- 
creased at all, or with exceeding slowness. Had they multi- 
plied after the final Dispersion like Teutons, the world would 
now belong to the Jewish people. The two branches of the 
Teutons, again, increase with such startling rapidity that they 
promise to overwhelm all other White races ; but that rapid in- 
crease is novel, and did not occur, for example, during the long 
period of comparative peace enjoyed in England under the 
House of Tudor. In 1982, there may, as Mr. Giffen inti- 
mates, be eight hundred millions of people in North America ; 
but also there may not be two hundred millions. The emi- 
gration from Europe may stop altogether, or be diverted; the 
age of marriage may be thrown back by social causes, as has 
undoubtedly happened among certain classes of our own 
society ; or the rate of increase may change, as has repeatedly 
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———— 
occurred in different parts of the world, without the visible 
intervention of new causes of mortality. There is reason to 
believe, as Mr. Giffen will know much better than ourselves, that 
in Scandinavia, from 1700 to 1800, without any perceptible 
emigration, the increase of population stopped altogether. 
There may be, probably is, a truth somewhere in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s opinion that culture diminishes population,—the 
educated, as we see in New England, increasing very slowly. 
Certainly, the decline of a population without war, without 
emigration, and without any failure of food, is possible, while 
stationariness has repeatedly been observed. : 

For the present, that is, for the thirty years beyond which 
we hold it vain to calculate with any hope of certainty, 
the grand rush and sweep of the European peoples to the 
West, which the future historian will record as one of the dis- 
tinctive marks of the Victorian era, need not cease for any 
want of room. A historian of some mark, writing in our 
own columns many years ago, predicted, as the result of 
personal observation, that the United States would reject 
immigrants within twenty years after he wrote his letter. 
Three-fourths of the time has elapsed,and that astounding march 
of the European peoples, before which all other movements 
shrink into insignificance, has only increased in breadth and 
volume, till as we write, from all the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
countries and from Ireland four regiments a day precipitate 
themselves upon the New World, and still the Old World is full. 

Here and there, in Sweden and in Ireland principally, the drain 
begins to tell perceptibly on numbers, until North Sweden is 
threatened with something like depopulation, and the place of 
Ireland in the British Empire sinks, as Mr. Giffen has noticed, 
year by year. The island which in 1840 contained a third of 
the population of the United Kingdom, now holds only a 
seventh, and by the time of the next census will probably con- 
tain only a tenth, a fact which profoundly modifies the import- 
ance of Irish movements, and explains, if it does not jusiify, 
the Nationalist horror of any measure calculated to in- 
crease the rate of outflow. .Britain, however, increases, and 
so does Germany, while the absorbing power of the United 
States shows no perceptible diminution. The thousands who 
land every week pass on Westward in endless succession, 
settle on the land, and still there is room for all. The 
average population is only 35 to the square mile. 
The State of New York itself is still very unsettled, 
still full of ancient forests, the State which, if peopled like 
Suffolk, could maintain thirty millions at least, containing 
as yet only five. There is, except in the Eastern States, 
where the fertility of the land, originally poor, has been 
partially worn out, no sign of exhaustion, nor can we trace even 
the first beginning of that cry in the West against further immi- 
gration which will be the first, probably even the first premature, 
sign that the land is full. We think we mark, though this may 
be an error, a slight decrease in wages; but there is no tendency 
anywhere to avoid payment in food as supplement of wages, 
such as would happen the moment food became an article of 
economic importance. As for the huge Canadian Dominion, 
which might hold fifty millions in comfort, without neigh- 
bours ever visiting each other on foot, its great lamentation is 
that people do not come fast enough, while its Government is 

straining every nerve to increase the culturable area under its 

control, Gradually, yet rapidly, the Engineers are driving a 

Railway westward from the lakes, crossing the wastes, and 

piercing the huge mountain barriers which separate settled 

Canada from the Pacific, till within five years the journey to 

British Columbia will be as easy as the journey to Minnesota. 

Read the speech by Lord Lorne reported in the Times of Wed- 

nesday. Lord Lorne, though he has succeeded fairly well as 

Governor-General of the Dominion, is not a very strong man ; 

but he has been staying in British Columbia, he has the land- 

lord’s eye for property, timber, and communications, and the 
spectacle of the visible resources of the colony rouses him 
almost into eloquence. He finds a country rough, indeed, and 
full of mountains, but full also of fertile straths, where 


“all the small fruits reach perfection,’ and the tomato,. 


which in England loves the hottest corners, grows in the 
open air; full of coal, full also of vast and dense forests, where 
men cut logs ninety feet in length and forty inches square. In 
this vast province of 350,000 square miles, nearly double the 
size of Frarce, there are but 20,000 white men, though over 
much of its extent, over, indeed, all the wide region west of 
the mountains, a territory, including Vancouver’s Island, of 
at least 50,000 square miles, the climate is as pleasant as 
that of Cornwall would be, if it had half its rainfall. “No 
words can be too strong to express the charm of this delightful 


land, where a climate softer and more constant than the South 
of England insures, at all times of the year, a full enjoyment 
of the wonderful loveliness of Nature around you.” ‘There is 
room in British Columbia alone—under, let us trust in Pro- 
vidence, some less cumbrously grandiloquent name—for twenty 
millions of happy people; and Lord Lorne believes that the 
railway once finished, she may receive nine hundred immi- 
grants a day, a fourth of the over-spill of Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian Europe. 

There is no sign, for this generation, at all events, of want 
of room ; and when the American Republic and the Dominion 
are both getting so thick that it is possible, as in England, to 
be unable to ride or drive, yet never lack society, there will 
still be temperate Australia, which, though practically only a 
broad belt surrounding what should be a sea, and is a desert, 
is a belt which will support forty millions; and the immense 
expanses which throughout South America are not only not 
occupied, but are not in reality explored. There is room 
in Brazil for all Europe; while in a’ State so little regarded 
as Peru, a kingdom full of men could be established on 
lands which no white man intelligent enough to report 
on them has ever traversed, and about which Spanish 
geographers are as ignorant as our own map-makers about 
that second Nyanza Lake now vaguely known to exist west- 
ward of the other. No cause other than misgovernment pre- 
vents the settlement of South America, and if the increase of 
which Mr. Giffen speaks goes on in the North, and the White 
race multiplies even to two hundred millions, no human 
power can prevent its forcing itself into the regions now held 
in nominal occupation mainly by half-caste Spaniards, who 
have not yet developed even a stable form of government. 
The room, for the present, is amply sufficient, and though we 
look forward with no pleasure to the sameness which that result 
will produce, we are not able to doubt that the new nations 
now forming will be mainly Teutonic, will be in some form or 
another Christian, and will speak English. Why our race should 
conquer, we hardly know, for, whatever its qualities, sympathy 
with the alien is not among them ; but it does conquer. Only 
the Jew resists the absorbing force of the Englishman. The 
Irishman tells us, in speeches growing always shriller, that we 
are the most hateful of people; but, though wandering all 
over the world, he will settle nowhere save where the popula- 
tion is essentially British ; while the German who scolds us daily, 
the instant he finds a British community to settle in, forsakes his 
language, sloughs off caste, and becomes the most contented, 
industrious, and loyal of citizens. The objection to him is only 
that he works so well that he leaves no place for the Briton, 
whose civilisation, and language, and method of life—teetotal- 
ism excepted—he so eagerly adopts. The English and 
German-speaking races, at least, have a sufficient heritage 
before them, and those among them who remain behind will 
not consent to starve. If the land will not feed them, thev 
also will depart; and, indeed, it is to an increased rate of 
emigration that we look.for the natural check upon perpetual 
outflow. Twenty millions of people—and we shall be reduced 
to that—will not throw off the swarms who now hive out 
from among thirty-five millions, 


THE WAY WE LEGISLATE. 

rY\UERE are not many instances in the history of legislative 

reform in which the object striven after has been so 
completely and conspicuously attained as in the case of the 
Married Women’s Property Committee. Founded in 1867, 
with the aim of placing married women in the same position 
before the law with regard to property as men, in the year 1882 
it has witnessed the passing of an Act carrying out the desired 
change almost in the terms it has dictated. But the complete 
success attending the Committee’s efforts is not more remark- 
able than is the history of those efforts, narrated at the final 
meeting of the Society last Saturday, as a specimen of the way in 
which we legislate. Just five-and-twenty years ago, Sir Erskine 
Perry carried in the House of Commons, by a majority of 120 
to 55, a Bill which, in its main features, was identical with 
that which has just become law. For some unexplained 
reason, however, the Bill did not proceed beyond a second 
reading, and the subject slept for some years. In 1867, the 
Married Women’s Property Committee was formed, and in 
the following year, at the instance of this Committee, and of 
the Law Amendment Society, Mr. Lefevre introduced a Bil! 
similar to that of 1857 in the House of Commons, and after a 
long debate, in which Mr. John Stuart Mill and Mr. Lowe 





advocated the measure, the second reading was carried by the 
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casting vote of the Speaker, 133 Members voting on each side. 
The Bill was then referred to a Select Committee, of which 
Mr. Lefevre was Chairman, and evidence was taken as to the 
hardships suffered by women under the existing state of the 
law, and as to the good results which had followed from re- 
form in many of the States of America. The Committee 
unanimously reported in favour of the principle of the Bill, 
but was unable, from want of time, to consider the clauses. 
The following Session the Bill was again introduced, and was 
submitted to one of the strongest Committees which ever sat 
in the House of Commons on a legal subject, five of its mem- 
bers having been since raised to the Bench. This Committee, 
after most carefully weighing the Bill, clause by clause, re- 
ported it to the House without substantial amendment, and it 
was read a third time, by a majority of more than four to one. 
Then, however, began the real troubles of the measure. Not 
one single Member of the House of Lords took the least 
interest in the subject. It would be difficult to find a more 
remarkable instance of the difference between a representative 
and a privileged assembly. Peers are not more wanting than 
their fellow-men in feelings of humanity. There are, of 
course, in the House of Lords men conspicuous by their devo- 
tion to works of beneficence; and there is a whole section of 
the assembly bound by its sacred calling and by the ante- 
cedents of its members to be specially in sympathy with any 
_ social changes likely to redress injustice, and thus to promote 
the spiritual welfare of the masses of the population. There is 
also a small band of picked lawyers,—men who have reached the 
summit of their profession, and who, in the administration of 
the Law, as well as in the advocacy of almost every variety of 
private interest, should have become aware of the points in 
which the existing system presses hardly, and in which well- 
considered reform is called for. But there is a want of motive 
power behind all these well-intentioned and experienced per- 
sons. Not one social reformer, not one Bishop, not one party 
leader, could be induced to take the faintest interest in the Bill; 
and when, at last, one Law Lord consented to take charge of 
it, those who heard the speech in which he introduced the 
measure to the House might have been puzzled to know 
whether he was an advocate or an opponent. He sneered at 
those who supported the Bill on the grounds of equity and 
justice, and proposed the second reading only with a view to 
the alteration of the Bill in a Select Committee. Under such 
circumstances, the Bill naturally went no further that year. 
In 1870, it was again introduced in the Commons, and passed 
through all its stages. In the Lords, Lord Cairns took 
charge of it, but confined his support to the clauses 
securing to married women their actual earnings, expressing 
disapproval of the main principle of the Bill. The Bill was 
thereupon referred to a Committee, upon which all the great 
lawyers of the House had seats, and it might have been ex- 
pected that at least as statesmanlike a measure would result 
from their deliberations as from those of the Select. Committee 
of the House of Commons if the previous year. The Committee, 
however, looked upon the Bill as a bugbear. They could not 
free their minds from the influence of two statements, both of 
them, to a large extent, erroneous. A man, they said, was 
bound to maintain his children, and a wife could pledge her 
husband’s credit; therefore, it was fair that the husband 
should have the wife’s money. The answer is obvious enough, 
in each case. <A father is, no doubt, bound to keep his 
children off the poor-rate, but nothing more. He cannot be 
compelled to maintain them in a condition suitable to his own 
station in life, so that the burden imposed upon him is of the 
smallest, and certainly not such as to warrant his appropriat- 
ing the whole of his wife’s fortune. Moreover, what could be 
easier than to enact, as is provided by the Act of last Session, 
that married women having separate property shall also be liable 
to the parish for the maintenance ofthusband and children? The 
other difficulty was still less relevant. A wife can only pledge 
her husband’s credit as his agent, and the agency depends upon 
the circumstances of each particular case, and does not extend 
beyond necessaries. However, the Law Lords could not see 
their way over the barriers they had thus themselves erected 
to reform. They shrank from supporting any alteration in 
the general status of married women ; but particular facts being 
too strong for them, they cut and snipped and patched the Bill 
presented to them until it issued from their hands in the form 
of the Act of 1870. Isolated provisions of this Act, such as 


those protecting the earnings of married women and their 
deposits in Savings Banks, have, of course, been productive 
of great benefit; but the Act was marred by distinctions 
between women married before and after its passing, between 





property coming to a married woman as next-of-ki ‘acti 
a will, and by other distinctions based upon no ite under 
ciple. Its provisions as to stocks and shares were oa 
and difficult to work; and like other alterations of the 
law which change particular effects without varying the 
underlying doctrine, it was speedily found to lead to extra. 
ordinary anomalies. This, indeed, was foreseen by the repre- 
sentatives of the movement in the House of Commons ; and it 
was mainly because they believed so bungling a piece of 
legislation could not remain long on the Statute Book without 
necessitating further reform, that they consented to promote its 
passing. Twelve years, however, were still required to brin 

about the desired result. One of the most glaring enormitieg 
resulting from the Bill, that by which creditors of a woman 
before marriage were deprived of all remedy against either 
husband or wife after such event, was removed in, 1874 
but no further progress was made. So lately as 1877, not a 
single Peer could be found to advocate a thorough mea. 
sure of reform. It may well be matter of surprise 
that in 1882 not a single Peer dissented from a measure 
embodying every item of the change which had been so long 
scouted. 

Is it possible that admirers of the House of Lords can find 
in this story an example of that salutary action which they 
ascribe to their favourite institution? The Peers are credited 
with correcting and improving hasty legislation. But here 
they have adopted, after an interval of many years, precisely 
the legislation which was first offered them. They are some- 
times said to do their legislative work in a more scientific 
manner than the Commons, uninfluenced by those strong pass- 
ing currents which agitate the popular assembly. But here 
the Commons turned out the statesmanlike measure which at 
length became law ; the Lords fathered an Act of the most stop- 
gap, inartistic character,—a disgrace to the Statute Book, which 
they have been glad to sweep away again. The Peers, out of 
the reach of electioneering pressure, might be expected, when 
not coerced by a powerful Minister representing the popular 
voice, to act by the light of dry reason, and to require con- 
vincing by solid argument. But what arguments have been 
addressed to them on this subject between 1877, when toa 
man they objected to the proposed change, and 1882, when to 
a man they have approved it? One explanation, and one only, 
can be given of so sudden a conversion. The bulk of the 
House care very little about such matters, one way or the other, 
and leave the few lawyers to arrange them among themselves. 
A wave of legal reform swept over the mind of the Con- 
servative ex-Chancellor, his Liberal brothers in the neighbour- 
hood of the Woolsack saw their opportunity, and matters 
advanced with a bound. a 

In one respect only has the House of Lords rendered 
good service in this, as in some other cases. At a time 
when Obstruction reigns in the Lower House, progress can 
be made more quickly in the more peaceful region above. 
A Bill comes down with a weight of authority behind it 
which overcomes a good deal of mere party opposition, and 
thus with the timely aid of the grouse, a comparatively quiet 
and rapid passage is secured through the Commons. 

There is, however, another reflection which the history of 
this Act gives rise to. It illustrates the quiet force which is 
in this country continually accumulating behind movements 
for social reform, like that just accomplished. The occa- 
sional public meetings and the more frequent drawing-room 
meetings held on such a subject are but slight outward indica- 
tions of what is going on. It is mainly the spread of information, 
the gradual bringing-home to numberless people by means of 
particular cases the hardship of a law, which, in the long-run, at 
once disarms opposition and gives sufficient momentum to the 
attack. Law Lords will not act at the bidding of a few who 
have studied a grievance, but are set in motion by a wide- 
spread, though perhaps quietly expressed, feeling in the com- 
munity. But there is still another factor. Progress is not 
always at the same rate. With a so-called Conservative reac- 
tion comes a certain check to all social progress. It is not 
stopped, but it becomes slower. Then, at intervals, comes 
another rush of popular feeling. Professed advocates of 
wholesome change are in power; there is a bad time for all 
abuses. If the way is blocked for the particular changes 
which have been most talked of, the advancing tide finds 
channels elsewhere, and then quite unobtrusively come about 
reforms, such as that now accomplished in the status of the 
married woman, which have been long discussed, but have 
never been placed in the forefront of party agitation. 
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THE SUCCESS OF MRS. LANGTRY. 
HE success of Mrs. Langtry in attracting audiences in 
New York does not strike us as surprising; it is the 
English interest in that success which requires to be accounted 
for. By a consent which might be termed unanimous, but that 
Mr. Oscar Wilde thinks himself a critic of dramatic representa- 
tion, and likes to stand alone in opinion, Mrs. Langtry is not 
a great actress, or even a good one, and is not likely ever to 
establish a reputation as an artist; but the Americans are 
naturally eager to see a very ladylike woman, who was pro- 
nounced by .the highest society in Eagland and by many 
artists exceptionally beautiful. The provincial desire to know 
what the mother-country admires, mingles, in Mrs. Langtry’s 
case, with the instinctive wish to see, if not the most beautiful 
thing in nature—for women, however fair, have still rivals in 
trees and lakes, and as some artists pretend, in horses and 
birds—at least that object in nature about the beauty of which 
human consent has been most universal and longest-lived. 
Helen was admired before mountain scenery was. ‘The audi- 
ences, therefore, are large, and as the Americans, who have among 
them some of the most beautiful faces in the world—though the 
special beauty of American women’s faces is not of Mrs. 
Langtry’s kind, being dependent on their charm when in move- 
ment, and not on their charm in immobility—have endorsed the 
English verdict, we should not wonder if appreciation gradually 
rose, as the actress moves westward, into a fiery enthusiasm, 
such as followed Jenny Lind. Americans have a capacity for 
admiration which is very often ridiculed, but which is, perhaps, 
of all signs of the freshness of nations, one of the very strongest. 
Men who can admire are young, and that sort of receptiveness 
marks peoples who have a future before them, and are not “ ex- 
perienced ” until half their faculty of emotion is dead. All that is 
natural, and so far as we see, unobjectionable, admiration for a 
beautiful work of Gcd being at least as innocent as admiration 
for a beautiful work of man; but what is the cause of the English 
interest in itat all? Why does it pay the journals to send long 
telegrams about Mrs. Langtry, and the audiences she attracts, 
and the prices paid for stalls in her theatre when they are put 
up to auction, in that American way which is surely, of all ways, 
the one least creditable to the land of Equality? The French 
give a blouse his chance, if only he will stand en queue long 
enough; but the Americans openly declare that earth, in- 
cluding the pew nearest the preacher, belongs to the moneyed 
man. ‘Those telegrams are not forwarded for the actress’s 
friends only, for did they include all society, their pennies would 
hardly repay the proprietors’ expense. They must be intended to 
interest the public at large, the whole circle of newspaper 
buyers, and whom do they interest? We suspect that they 
interest a very great many who do not say so, that they are read 
quite as much as telegrams about Mr. Secretary Foulger’s gold 
operations, and that they are much longer remembered. A 
great many people are interested in gossip, to begin with, gossip 
of any sort, if it is only about people of whom they have ever 
heard, and nearly as many “ like to know” how Americans deport 
themselves in social affairs. The English never acknowledge the 
truth frankly, but they are as keen to know what Americans do, 
as the Americans are to know what the English do, keener to 
watch them, we begin to think, than they are to watch Parisians. 
They like to hear of a Parisian rush for stalls to see 
Victor Hugo’s drama, Le Roi s’amuse, prohibited for 
fifty years; but they are more interested in seeing that 
scores of New Yorkers camped out all night in the porches 
of a theatre, in order to be early enough to buy the much 
sought-for tickets. They have, we believe, a grandfatherly 
feeling about the matter, a kind of pleasure, or it may be pain, 
in seeing that the New World, in its frivolities at least, is so 
very like the Old. Here are those children of ours, with a 
continent to conquer, and the future of the world, perhaps, in 
their hands, sitting up all night, and spending thousands, to 
make sure that they will see a beautiful face! Chester did 
precisely the same thing—or was it Shrewsbury, for we have 
half-forgotten the legend P—to see “the beautiful Miss Gun- 
nings ;” and Chester is great-grandmother of New York. Itisof 
interest to note how, if knowledge grows, wisdom lingers and 
folly remains as of old, especially if the foolishness is not very 
harmful, is not at our expense, and is exhibited by our own 
descendants. One smiles then, and if there be a little scorn in the 
smile, there is also regret for one’s own past. This semi-paternal 
interest in things American is, we are convinced, quite genuine, 
and exceedingly deep; and will one day make the fortune of some 
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observant trayeller’s book. If some Mr. Pidgeon would only 
tell the young generation how American boys and girls dress, 
flirt, disport, and educate themselves, what a success he would 
have. English men and women get bored to death with those 
accounts of American institutions plentifully studded with 
statistics which are the temptation of English travellers, and 
the besetting weakness of most American visitors who, with 
faces brimful of humour and keenness, must still tell you 
how the free-schools are managed; but the moment social facts 
are mentioned, the moment some charitable American girl ex- 
plains why she has more of a “ good time” in Philadelphia than 
her sister has in Liverpool, how the indifference disappears ! 
Dozens of competent persons with pens have reviewed “ Demo- 
cracy,” and “ The Europeans,” and most of them, no doubt, have 
done it well; but none of them hit the special interest of the readers 
without pens, who remarked unanimously that Mrs. Lee was 
obivously more free from comment than she would be in England, 
that Miss Dare was intolerably vulgar, and that Gertrude, in 
“The Europeans,” for all her separateness, was altogether a lady. 

Then, besides these sources of interest, there is the greater 
one,—tke interest felt by almost all women in what is 
essentially a triumph of beauty, a vindication of the idea 
that it is a power, like genius, and a gift, like the capacity 
to keep an audience hanging silent on your tongue, surely 
the most enjoyable of the Creator’s gifts. All women, 
even the ugliest, feel that beauty is a weapon on their side in 
the battle of life; like to see it exert a force, and when it is 
great and, so to speak, beyond criticism, admire it with genuine 
heartiness, heartiness as real as that which men show in their 
admiration for strength manifested in any conspicuous way. 
It is usual to say women decry beauty, but that is a 
blunder, caused by stretching instances into a law. Of 
all decorations, the one least grudged by men is the “ V.C.,” 
and that whether the admirers be in themselves brave or timid ; 
and of all sources of success, women grudge beauty the least. 
They may deny it is beauty, but if they admit it, they are so 
far content. Let any one of the thousand cynics now lounging 
in London ask himself whether an English Prince who made a 
mésalliance for money or for. beauty would be sooner forgiven, 
or whether the love-match of Napoleon III. was not one main 
cause of that popularity with Englishwomen which outlasted 
everything but his surrender. They thought he should have 
performed the impossibility of ‘“ cutting his way through.” To 
this very hour, the deep feeling of Englishwomen for the 
French Empress, though founded, of course, on pity, is greatly 
assisted by the recollection among the middle-aged of a triumph 
so conspicuous, and so visibly owing to personal charm. This 
kind of female interest is universal, and extends in a 
more languid degree to the men, who find in any national 
appreciation of beauty not only the charm which springs 
from kinship in taste, but an excuse for a secret imbecility, a 
powerlessness in presence of the attraction, which they all resent, 
and feel. We wonder if, besides all this, there is any residuum 
of the old Greek feeling that beauty was a clear good in itself, a 
harmony, something which indicated that the Gods or Nature 
were not essentially and at heart hostile to man. Many artists 
say so, and to judge by the extent of feeling, almost of pious 
feeling, excited by the beauty of scenery—the positive esteem 
felt in England for Switzerland, for instance, for being so beauti- 
ful a place—the feeling should be general, but we doubt if it is 
so. If it were, we should more often hear of the beauty of 
Kings and men in high places, but it is a remark never 
made by the most abject courtier. The next Prince who 
ascends a throne anywhere will have his praises and qualities 
hymned on all the European wires, but if he were an Apollo 
or a Jove, the bulletin-makers would feel instinctively that 
to say so would be regarded not as adulation, but as ridi- 
cule. It is for women to be beautiful, for men to be dignified, 
—the latter a credit arising from a different order of ideas, the 
idea of harmony between place and appearance in the world. 
We should doubt.if beauty were admired in the abstract very 
consciously, but that the interest excited by beautiful women 
rivals the interest excited by beautiful scenery, and this among 
those who never see either, except in pictures, we have no doubt 
whatever. 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF CLOUGH. 
HE appearance of Mr. Waddington’s admiring and sympa- 
thetic “ monograph ” on Clough,*—why call, by the way, 











* Arthur Hugh Clough; a Monograph, By Samuel Wadcington. London; 
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« publication of this kind a monograph, which properly means 
a study of something artificially separated from its natural 
context P—affords us a good opportunity of asking why 
Clough is not better known than he is in modern English 
literature; why his fame is not greater, and his often 
magnificent verse more familiar to modern ears. In Mr. 
Haweis’s hasty and scrappy book on the “ American Humour- 
ists,’ Mr. Haweis scoffs parenthetically at the present American 
Minister’s “curious notion that Clough was, after all, the 
great poet of the age” (“ American Humourists,” p. 85); 
and even one of Clough’s most intimate friends, Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave, has lent some sort of authority to Mr. Haweis’s scoff, 
by the remark,—to us as amazing as it appears to some good critics 
candid,—that “one feels a doubt whether in verse, he [Clough] 
chose the right vehicle, the truly natural mode of utterance.” 
We can only say, in reply, that Clough seems to us never to 
touch verse without finding strength, never to attempt to speak 
in prose without losing it, and becoming half-articulate. But 
there clearly must be some reason or quasi-reason in a view 
which a whole generation of lovers of poetry have not disproved, 
but to some extent verified, by the relative neglect in which, 
during a time when verse has secured an immense amount of 
attention, Clough’s touching and often stirring and elevating 
poetry has been left. Mr. Waddington, we are sorry to see, does 
not address himself to this question, and throws but little light on 
it. And with all his genuine appreciation of Clough, his study is 
wanting in the strong outlines and massiveness of effect which 
might have done something to secure for Clough the public es- 
teem which he will certainly one day secure. Mr. Waddington is 
too discursive, and does not bring the great features of his subject 
into sufficiently strong relief. His essay might increase the 
vogue of a public favourite, but will hardly win popularity for 
one who has never yet emerged from the comparative obscurity 
of a singer delightful to the few, though his name even is hardly 
recognised by the many. . 

For our own parts, though we should not assert that Clough 
is the great poet of our age, we should agree heartily with 
Mr. Lowell that he will in future generations rank among 
the highest of our time, and that* especially he will be ranked 
with Matthew Arnold, as having found a voice for this self- 
questioning age,—a voice of greater range and richness even, 
and of a deeper pathos, though of less exquisite sweetness and 
“lucidity ” of utterance, than Matthew Arnold’s own,—a voice 
that oftener breaks, perhaps, in the effort to express what is 
beyond it, but one also that attempts, and often achieves, 
still deeper and more heart-stirring strains. Clough had not 
Mr. Arnold’s happy art of interweaving delicate fancies with 
thoughts and emotions. Poems like “The Scholar Gipsy” 
and “ Thyrsis,” like ‘“ Tristram and Iseult,’ “ The Sick 
King of Bokhara,’’ and the stanzas on “The Author of 
*Obermann,’” were out of his reach. And, no doubt, 
it is precisely poems of this kind, into which, across the 
bright web of rich and stimulating fancy, Mr. Arnold has 
woven lines of exquisitely-drawn and thoroughly modern 
thought and feeling, that have gained for Mr. Arnold his in- 
creasing, though not as yet overwhelming, popularity. Clough 
had nothing of this fanciful art. He was realist to the bottom 
of his soul, and yet, though realist, he looked at all the ques- 
tions of the day from the thinker’s point of view, and not from 
the people’s point of view. He did not frame his pictures, as 
his friend does, in golden margins of felicitous fancy. He left them 
almost without a frame, or, at any rate, with no other frame 
than that furnished by the plain outline of his story. This 
might have but increased his popularity, had Clough’s subjects 
been like Burns’s subjects, the common joys and sorrows of 
the human heart. But it was not so. His subjects, for the 
most part, have a semi-scholastic ring, but do not embody those 
elaborate artistic effects which soften a scholastic ring to the 
ear of the people. He was a self-questioner, who did not cast 
over his questionings that spirit of imaginative illusion which, 
in Mr. Arnold’s poetry, sometimes makes even self-questionings 
sound like the music of a distant and brighter sphere. 
Clough’s * poetry is full of direct, home-thrusting ques- 
tioning-—concerning character in the making, faith in the 
making, love in the making; and powerful as it is, this 
analytic poetry no doubt needs more than any kind of poetry, 
for its immediate popularity, the glamour which Mr. Arnold’s 
‘artistic framing throws round it. 

Nor is this the only difference. The charm of Clough’s 
humour, the strength of his delineation is so great that, if the 








only difference between him and Matthew Arnold were the 
difference between a plain and an attractive setting, that advan. 
tage of Mr. Arnold’s might, we think, have been counterbalanced 
by the deeper pathos of Clough’s pictures, and the stronger lines 
in which he draws. But there is another difference, Matthew 
Arnold, negative as the outcome of his thought too frequently ig 
never leaves you in any kind of doubt as to what he means, His 
lines are always sharply chiselled. He ‘is dogmatic even in his 
denials of dogma. Lucid and confident to the last degree, he 
never leaves the mind without a very sharply-marked impression 
of a clear thought. And even where that thought is not 
popular,—even where it is the reverse of popular,—such sharp 
distinct lines, gracefully graven, are likely to gain more readers 
and admirers, than lines of freer sweep, but more uncertain drift, 
Compare, for instance, some of Mr. Arnold’s finest lines on the 
dearth of true revealing poets, with some of Mr. Clough’s finest 
on the same subject. Mr. Arnold, after bewailing the loss of 
Goethe and Wordsworth, turns to the hermit of the Alps, M, 
de Sénancour (his “ Obermann’”’), and addresses him thus :— 


“ And then we turn, thou sadder sage, 
To thee! we feel thy spell! 
—The hopeless tangle of our age, 
Thou too hast scann’d it well! 


Immoveable thou sittest, still 

As death, composed to bear! 

Thy head is clear, thy feeling chill, 
And icy thy despair. 

Yes, as the son of Thetis said, 

Ore hears thee saying now : 
Greater by far than thou are dead ; 
Strive not ! die also thow! 


Ah! two desires toss about 

The poet’s feverish blood ; 

One drives him to the world without, 
» And one to solitude. 

Tie glow, he cries, the thrill of life, 

Where, where do these abound ?— 

Not in the world, not in the strife 

Of men, shall they be found. 


He who hath watch’d, not shared, the strife, 
Knows how the day hath gone. 

He only lives with the world’s life, 

Who hath’ renounced his own.’ 


Now hear Clough, on the same subject :— 


“Come, Poet, come! 
A thousand labourers ply their task, 
And what it tends to, scarcely ask, 
And trembling thinkers on the brink 
Shiver, and know not how to think. 
To tell the purport of their pain, 
And what our silly joys contain ; 
In lasting lineaments pourtray 
The substance of the shadowy day ; 
Our real and inner deeds rehearse, 
And make our meaning clear in verse : 
Come, Poet, come! for but in vain 
We do the work or feel the pain, 
And gather up the seeming gain, 
Unless before the end thou come 
To take, ere they are lost, their sum. 


Come, Poet, come! 

To give an utterance to the dumb, 

And make vain babblers silent, come; 

A thousand dupes point here and there, 
Bewildered by the show and glure ; 

And wise men half have learned to doubt 
Whether we are not best without. 

Come, Poet ; both but wait to see 

Their error proved to them in thee. 


Come, Poet, come! ‘ 
In vain I seem to call. And yet 

Think not the living times forget. 

Ages of heroes fought and fell 

That Homer in the end might tell 

O’er grovelling generations past 

Upstood the Doric fane at last ; 

And countless hearts on countless years 
Had wasted thoughts, and hopes, and fears, 
Rude laughter and unmeaning tears, 

Ere England Shakespeare saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome. 

Others, I doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see ; 

Young children gather as their own 

The harvest that the dead had sown, 

The dead forgotten and unknown.” 


One feels the difference at once between the picture of the 
lucid insight of solitary renunciation, and the ardent invoca- 
tion addressed ‘to a new teacher of a dimly-anticipated lesson. 
The one poet is distinct, the other vague, and though the more 
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distinct teaching is the less hopeful, it sinks more easily into 
the reader’s mind. Yet, for our parts, we find a richer music in 
the vague hope of Clough, than even in the sweet, sad despond- 


ency of Arnold. 

Further, Clough not only sings finely of the immature stage 
of moral character, but of the immature stage of faith, and 
the immature stage of love. He studies both in the making,— 
admitting it to be a riddle how that making will end. Here, for 
izstance, is a fine poem on faith in the making, which will be 
popular one day, as describing a stage which many will then 
have passed through, but which has not found its popularity 


ret — 

, “‘ What we when face to face we see 
The Father of our souls, shall be, 
John tells us, doth not yet appear; 
Ah, did he tell what we are here! 


A mind for thoughts to pass into, 
A heart for love to travel through, 
Five senses to detect things near, 
Is this the whole that we are here! 


Rules baffle instincts—instincts rules, 
Wise men are bad—and good are fools ; 
Facts evil—wishes vain appear, 

We cannot go, why are we here ? 


O may we for assurance’ sake, 
Some arbitrary judgment take, 
And wilfully pronounce it clear, 
For this or that ’t is we are here ? 


Or is it right, and will it do, 

To pace the sad confusion through, 
And say :—It doth not yet appear, 
What we shall be, what we are here ? 


Ah yet, when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head ; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive. 


Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 

Will be completed, not undone. 


My child, we still must think, when we 
That ampler life together see, 

Some true result will yet appear 

Of what we are, together, here.”’ 


And here, once more, is a curiously subtle passage on love “in 
the making,” which must wait, we suppose, for its popularity 
till the human heart understands itself better, and is franker with 
itself, but which will have its popularity then. It is from “The 
Bothie, of Tober-na-Vuolich,” the most buoyant and humorous 
poem of the higher kind produced in England during the present 
century. The enthusiast of the poem is descanting on the 
beauty which physical labour adds to the charm of women :— 


Well, then, said Hewson, resuming ; 
Laugh if you please at my novel economy; listen to this, though ; 
As for myself, and apart from economy wholly, believe me, 
Never I properly felt the relation between men and women, 
‘Though to the dancing-master I went perforce, for a quarter, 
Where, in dismal quadrille, were good-looking girls in abundance, 
Though, too, school-girl cousins were mine—a bevy of beauties— 
Never (of course you will laugh, but of course all the same I shall 
say it), 
Never, believe me, I knew of the feelings between men and women, 
Till in some village fields in holidays now getting stupid, 
One day sauntering ‘long and listless,’ as Tennyson has it, 
Leng and listless strolling, ungainly in hobbadiboyhood, 
Chanced it my eye fell aside on a capless, bonnetless maiden, 
Bending with three-pronged fork in a garden uprooting potatoes. 
Was it the air? who can say? or herself, or the charm of her 
labour ? 
But a new thing was in me; and longing delicious possessed me, 
Longing to take her and lift her, and put her away from her 
slaving. ; 
Was it embracing or aiding was most in my mind ? hard question! 
But a new thing was in me, I, too, was a youth among maidens: 
Was it the air ? who can say ? but in part ’t was the charm of the 


labour. 
Still, though a new thing was in me, the poets revealed themselves 
to me, 


And in my dreams by Miranda, her Ferdinand, often I wandered, 

Though all the fuss about girls, the giggling and toying and coying, 

Were not so strange as before, so incomprehensible purely ; 

Still, as before’ (and as now), balls, dances, and evening parties, 

Shooting with bows, going shopping together, and hearing them 
singing, 

Dangling beside them, and turning the leaves on the dreary piano, 

Offering unneeded arms, performing dull farces of escort, 

Seemed like a sort of unnatural up-in-the-air balloon-work 

(Or what to me is as hateful, a riding about in a carriage), 

Utter removal from work, mother earth, and the objects of living. 

Hungry and fainting for food, you ask me to join you in 
snapping— 

What but a pink-paper comfit, with motto romantic inside it ? 





Wishing to stock me a garden, I’m sent to a table of nosegays ; 
Better a crust of black bread than a mountain of paper confec- 

tions, 
Better a daisy in earth than a dahlia cut and gathered, . 
Better a cowslip with root than a prize carnation without it. 

That I allow, said Adam. 

But he, with the bit in his teeth, scarce 

Breathed a brief moment, and hurried exultingly on with his rider, 
Far over hillock, and runnel, and bramble, away in the champaign, 
Snorting defiance and force, the white foam flecking his flanks, the 
Rein hanging loose to his neck, and head projecting before him. 


Oh, if they knew and considered, unhappy ones! ob, could they 
see, could 

But for a moment discern, how the blood of true gallantry 
kindles, 

How the old knightly religion, the chivalry semi-quixotic, 

Stirs in the veins of a man at seeing some delicate woman 

Serving him, toiling—for him, and the world; some tenderest girl, 
now 

Over-weighted, expectant, of him, is it? who shall, if only 

Duly her burden be lightened, not wholly removed from her, mind 
you, 

Lightened, if but by the love, the devotion man only can offer, 

Grand on her pedestal rise as urn-bearing statue of Hellas ;— 

Oh, could they feel at such moments how man’s heart, as into 
Eden 

Carried anew, seems to see, like the gardener of earth uncorrupted, 

Eve from the hand of her Maker advancing, an help meet for him, 

Eve from his own flesh taken, a spirit restored to his spirit, 

Spirit but not spirit only, himself whatever himself is, 

Unto the mystery’s end sole helpmate meet to be with him ;— 

Oh if they saw it and knew it; we soon should see them abandon 

Boudoir, toilette, carriage, drawing-room, and ball-room, 

Satin for worsted exchange, gros-de-naples for plain linsey-woolsey, 

Sandals of silk for clogs, for health lackadaisical fancies ! 

So, feel women, not dolls; so feel the sap of existence 

Circulate up through their roots from the far-away centre of all 
things, 

Circulate up from the depths to the bud on the twig that is top- 
most ! 

Yes, we should see them delighted, delighted ourselves in the 
seeing, 

Bending with blue cotton gown skirted up over striped linsey- 
woolsey, 

Milking the kine in the field, like Rachel, watering cattle, 

Rachel, when at the well the predestined bet.eld and kissed her, 

Or, with pail upon head, like Dora beloved of Alexis, 

Comely, with well-poised pail over neck arching soft to the 
shoulders, 

Comély in gracefullest act, one arm uplifted to stay it, 

Home from the river or pump moying stately and calm to the 
laundry ; 

Ay, doing household work, as many sweet girls I have looked at, 

Needful household work, which some one, after all, must do, 

Needful, graceful therefore, as washing, cooking, and scouring, 

Or, if you please, with the fork in the garden uprooting potatoes.” 


That is not a picture of love, but a picture of the initial stages 
of love, and of that which often prevents love from ripening. 
Nor can such pictures be popular while the mind shrinks from 
looking in the face the poor beginnings of its own highest 
powers. One day, however, Clough will vindicate the justice 
of Mr. Lowell’s judgment on him, though that day may not be 
yet. Arnold will, perhaps, grow to even greater popularity, before 
the growth of Clough’s popularity begins. But begin it will, and 
wax, too, toa point as high, perhaps, as Arnold’s ever will be, 
for Clough’s rapture and exultation, when they reach their 
highest points, are beyond the rapture and exultation of Arnold, 
though his music is less carefully modulated, and his pictures 
less exquisitely framed. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
tog 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
[To tHe Epitor ov THE “ SrecraTor.’’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me, as a Hindu interested in the proposed 
establishment of the National Anthem in India, to put forth a 
reply to an article which has lately appeared in your valuable 
journal reflecting upon the character of the Indian people? To 
the first argument adduced, that “ without a radical modifica- 
tion of the tune,” the Anthem would not be agreeable to the 
musical taste of India, the best answer is,—(1) That the tune 
and measure of the Anthem are intimately allied to a corre- 
sponding Indian tune and measure; and (2), that the, Indian 
people are at present greatly pleased with it, even when 
sung in English. May we not infer from this that the 
whole country will be still more pleased, when its words are 
sung in the vernacular languages? ‘The writer’s second argu- 
ment is, that “the spontaneons adoption” by the people of 
India of what he quaintly calls “a hymn to the Queen,” would 
be the only true evidence of their desire to possess a National 
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Anthem. But did the Indian people ask “ spontaneously ” for 
the present system of higher education, which Lord Macaulay 
and other British statesmen obtained for them, and which they 
now appreciate as an inestimable boon? Did they ask in 1859 
for the Queen’s Proclamation, which they have ever since fondly 
cherished and treasured as their “ Magna Charta,”—“ the key- 
stone of their liberty ?” 

Again, did they ask “spontaneously” for the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to their country in 1874? Yet what people 
more loyal and delighted than they, when his Royal Highness, 
following the counsel of a far-seeing statesman, converted “ the 
dream of his life” into a reality by his visit to Hindustan ? 
Do not these instances point to the conclusion that the Indian 
people, who had but a melancholy history prior to the establish- 
ment of British Supremacy in their country, are only too glad 
to receive with heart-felt gratitude the many good things which 
England, who may be said to have nursed them in the ways of 
freedom and prosperity, offers them from time to time; and need 
it be shown that among these good things would be the gift of 
a universal National Anthem, which the Indian people, con- 
sisting as they do of such a variety of races, could never originate 
among themselves ? 

Lastly, the writer asks, “‘ What do the gentlemen concerned 
expect to gain from their effort?” Does this question need a 
reply P The benefits are manifold, and cannot be distinctly 
enumerated in the compass of a letter like this. But, in brief, 
I may point to two great results which would assuredly follow : 
—(1), A National Anthem throughout India would supply the 
various races inhabiting it with the common medium of express- 
ing their “ Rajabhukthi,” i.c., their reverential love towards 
their Empress ; and (2), a joint appeal to Heaven for the con- 
tinued safety and happiness of their gracious Sovereign would 
strengthen the link that happily unites Great Britain and India, 
and would intensify in both countries feelings of fraternity and 
good-will.—I am, Sir, &c., P. V. Ramaswamr Rasvu, B.A, 

Formerly Head Master of Conjeveram High School, 
and late of Inspector Customs, Madras. 

Inner Temple, Noveinber. 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter, as he is a native, but 
it makes no impression on our minds. We do not believe in 
manured loyalty, and cannot forget that the Sepoys, when in 
mutiny, often marched against us with their bands playing 
**God Save the Queen.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“CUIRE DANS SON JUS.” 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Your readers will doubtless agree with the opinion 
expressed in a recent number of the Spectator that the words 
quoted above have of late been repeated “ usque ad nauseam,” 
a process hardly needed in order to aggravate their inherent 
nauseousness. But I have not perceived that any attempt has 
been made to trace their origin or authorship, or even to settle 
the question of their originality, or otherwise. Naturally enough, 
they have been connected with Prince Bismarck—generally, 
indeed, us their author—nor have sagacious critics failed to 
point out the suitableness of the sentiment expressed, at once 
coarse, and yet vigorous and expressive, to the character, real 
or imagined, of the bluff German statesman. 

On reflection, however, it must have appeared obvious that 
here was no new “ minting of an epigram,” but the application of 
a proverbial saying in familiar use; and, as a fact, we find it in 
English form in a great poem written some five hundred years 
ago, witness the following, from “The Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” 
in the “ Canterbury Tales” : 

“ That in his owen grese I made him frie, 
For anger, and for veray jalousie.” 


But, in this instance, also, we have evidently a quotation of a 
popular saying, then familiarly known, and so we are carried 
further still, to a period even earlier—how much earlier ?—than 
the time of Chaucer.—I am, Sir, &e., a. Vs 
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delightfal excuse for returning to one of the keenest of the 
pleasures of his earlier days. Shelley’s letters are .not onl 
deeply marked by that quality of “distinction” on which 
Mr. Arnold discourses so well, but furnish, as Mr, Garnett 
truly says, a fine picture of the ideal world in which he 
lived. And the ideal world in which Shelley lived was the 
world in which he chiefly lived, though much of its magic wag 
derived from his brief but keen glimpses of the real world 
beyond, which he discerned clearly, if with misgiving, through 
rifts in the radiant cloud-land of his imagination. If we 
wanted to cavil with Mr. Garnett, we might write a long 
essay on the perversity, as it seems to us, of his judg. 
ment in the comparison of Shelley’s letters with those of 
some of the greater English letter-writers, where he admits, 
for instance, that they have not “the frankness of Byron’s, 
the urbanity of Gray’s, or the piquancy of Horace Walpole’s,” 
That ‘frankness of Byron’s” is a most carefully affected frank. 
ness. Probably, no letter-writer ever was less frank, for, down- 
right in manner as his letters are, you always suspect that Byron 
is both telling a great deal about himself that he only wishes 
to startle others with, though he has no great belief in it him. 
self, and is concealing a good deal that he wishes, perhaps, to con. 
ceal from himself ; whereas you never suspect Shelley of either the 
one or the other deviation from true frankness. He is frankness 
itself, as compared with Byron. Again, we should never have 
dreamt of picking out ‘‘urbanity” as the specific quality of 
Gray’s letters. Their incisive sarcasm would to us express 
their most fascinating quality much more vividly. Now, 
to his correspondents, Shelley is always and genuinely 
urbane,—too much so, indeed; for he really believes in the 
great qualities which his own regard for them has, if not 
created, at least greatly exaggerated. As for the “ piquancy 
of Horace Walpole’s letters,” that, of conrse, Shelley's letters 
have not, but there is absolutely no point of instructive com- 
parison between the letters of a man of fashion and the 
letters of a recluse poet. You might almost as well com- 
pare a Chinese monster to a flower, and remark that the 
flower has not the piquancy of the Chinese monster. But 
though we do not understand the drift of Mr. Garnett’s com- 
parisons, we entirely agree with him that Shelley’s letters repre- 
sent perfectly “the manner in which the poet, as such” (or 
rather say, the particular poet in question, for “the poet as 
such” is a thousand different beings, while Shelley is only one, 
and a very peculiar one, out of that thousand), “ contemplates 
life and nature; and a very great part of the pleasure to be 
derived from them [the letters] is the observation of their 
intimate correspondence with the deliberate poetical achieve- 
ment upon which they are an undesigned commentary.” 
That seems to us a most just account of the value of 
these letters, and except that we should like to have had 
the six crude and rather unmeaning letters to Miss Hitchener, 
replaced by six of Shelley’s maturer letters, and do not admit 
that these form an “appropriate prologue” to the others, 
we have nothing but appreciation for the selection made 
by Mr. Garnett. They have all the peculiar mixture of pride 
and simplicity which mark Shelley’s style,—the eloquence, now 
and then barely verging on the superfine, though only to start 
away from it at once with the repulsion of a nature to which its 
own simplicity was very dear,—the rapture of profound sensibili- 
ties, and that keenest kind of insight into which his mind was 
not unfrequently startled by the very contrast between reality 
and his own world of dreams. What a variety of glimpses 
into Shelley’s strangely generous, strangely beautiful, strangely 
morbid, and strangely defiant mind, these fifty-three letters alone 
contain! Here is the first striking passage we have marked, in 
a letter written to Peacock from Milan in 1818 :— 

“T often revisit Marlow in thought. The curse of this life is that 
whatever is once known can never be unknown. You inhabit a spot, 
which before you inhabit it, is as indifferent to you as any other spot 
upon earth, and when, persuaded by some necessity, you think to 
leave it, you leave it not; it clings to you, and with memories of 
things, which in your experience of them, gave no such promise,. re- 
venges your desertion. Time flows on, places are changed ; friends 
who were with us are no longer with us; yet what has been seems- 
yet to be, but barren and stripped of life. See,I have sent you a 
study for Nightmare Abbey.”’ (pp. 24-5.) 

That is, indeed, a curious comment on Wordsworth’s saying 
that the wiser mind,— 
‘Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 
To most of us, we suppose, the memory of places we have lived 
in, if it “revenges” our desertion of them at all, does so only 
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in the way of heaping coals of fire on the head, by reanimating 
them with recollections of more complete enjoyment than any 
 yeally experienced. The pangs of memory are comparatively 
seting, while its delights are permanent, though they may grow 
fainter with time. But Shelley regarded the vision of the 
ast as a sort of reproachful ghost, stripped of all the true life 
of past emotion. We have always considered him as the poet of 
desire, passionately eager to fly onwards to something unattained ; 
and this passage furnishes a curious illustration of theself-disgust 
with which he looked back to all emotions which he had, we sup- 
pose, tried, and found wanting. 

Again, how strange is his ‘self-revelation in these ietters 
in relation to Christianity,—a religion so perfectly suited 
in one of its aspects to have elicited an enthusiasm such 
as Shelley alone among the poets of England possessed, 
put which he seems to have hated chiefly for its just dread 
of man’s disposition to yield too easily to the magic of the 
gweeter emotions, and to make life the plaything of the heart. 
Here is Shelley’s beautiful description of the purely human 
figures in a “ Crucifixion”—Guido’s — which he saw at 
Bologna :— 

“There was a ‘ Jesus Christ crucified’ by the same, very fine. One 
gets tired, indeed, whatever may be the conception and execution of 
it, of seeing that monotonous and agonised form for ever exhibited in 
one prescriptive attitude of torture. But the Magdalen, clinging to 
the cross with the look of passive and gentle despair beaming from 
beneath her bright flaxen hair, and the figure of St. John, with his 

.looks uplifted in passionate compassion ; his hands clasped, and his 
fingers twisting themselves together, as it were, with involuntary 
anguish ; his feet almost writhing up from the ground with the same 
sympathy ; and the whole of this arrayed in colours of a diviner 
nature, yet most like nature’s self—of the contemplation of this one 
would never weary.’ (pp. 63-4.) 

And here, again, is his outbreak of wailing that Greece 
did not impose her religion on the world, and frustrate 
Christianity :— 


“T now understand why the Greeks were such great poets: and, 


above all, I can account, it seems to me, for the harmony, the unity, 


the perfection, the uniform excellence, of all their works of art. They 
lived in a perpetual commerce with external nature, and nourished 
themselves upon its forms. Their theatres were all open to the 
mountains and the sky. Their columns, the ideal types of a sacred 
forest, with its roof of interwoven tracery, admitted the light and 
wind; the odour and the freshness of the country penetrated the 
cities. Their temples were mostly upaithric; and the flying clouds, 
the stars, or the deep sky were seen above. O, but for that series of 
wretched wars which terminated in the Roman conquest of the world; 
but for the Christian religion, which put the finishing stroke on the 
ancient system; but for those changes that conducted Athens toits ruin, 
—to what an eminence might not humanity have arrived!’’ (p. 101.) 


And again :— 


“Tf the army of Nicias had not been defeated under the walls of 
Syracuse; if the Athenians had, acquiring Sicily, held the balance 
between Rome and Carthage, sent garrisons to the Greek colonies in 
the south of Italy, Rome might have been all that its intellectual con- 
dition entitled it to be, a tributary, not the conqueror of Greece; 
the Macedonian power would never have attained to the dictatorship 
of the civilised States of the world. Who knows whether, under the 
steady progress which philosophy and social institutions would have 
made—for, in the age to which I refer, their progress was most 
rapid and secure—among a people of the most perfect physical 
organisation, whether the Christian religion would have arisen, or the 
Barbarians have overwhelmed tie wrecks of civilisation which had 
survived the conquest and tyranny of the Romans? What, then, 
should we have been? As it is, all of us who are worth anything, 
spend our manhood in unlearning the follies, or expiating the mis- 
takes of our youth. We are stuffed full of prejudices; and our 
natural passions are so managed, that if we restrain then we grow 
intolerant and precise, because we restrain them not according to 
reason, but according to error; and if we do not restrain them, we 
do all sorts of mischief to ourselves and others.” (pp. 132-3.) 
Perhaps Shelley’s “ manhood,” in this sense, was yet before 
him, and he might, had he lived to the true maturity of 
a nature which seemed to be late in its development of the 
higher qualities of the judgment, have lived to unlearn 
some of the strange misbeliefs which he cherished to 
the last. But his defect, if we judge him right, was a singular 
inward pride and scorn for the natures which he felt to be of 
commoner clay than his own; and it need hardly be said 
‘that these were many. Here is his haughty (though perfectly 
Just) repudiation of the dim-sighted judgments of his own 
time::— 

“T can write nothing; and if Adonais had no success, and excited 
no intérest, what incentive can I have to write? As to reviews, 
don’t give Gifford, or his associate Hazlitt, a stripe the more for my 
sake. The man must be enviably happy whom reviews can make 
miserable. I have neither curiosity, interest, pain, nor pleasure in 
anything, good or evil, they can say of me. I feel only a slight dis- 
ust, and a sort of wonder that they presame to write my name. 








(pp. 196-7.) .. . . . . What motives have I to write? I had motives, 
and I thank the god of my own heart they were totally different from 
those of the other apes of humanity who make mouths in the glass 
of the time. (p. 202.) ...... I know what tothink of Adonais, but 
what to think of those who confound it with the many bad poems of 
the day, I know not.” (p. 204.) 

There is something fine and true in the self-knowledge and 
scornful contempt for misjudgment expressed in these passages. 
But when we see that same lofty self-confidence animating 
Shelley in his profound disdain for the noblest element in the 
noblest life of the human race, we learn how his pride blighted 
the beauty of his character, as well as how it added to it a cer- 
tain spurious, though fascinating, dignity. The following is 
contained in a letter to Horace Smith, written from Pisa, onlya 
few months before Shelley’s death, where he actually allows 
himself to make the monstrous assertion that the vile 
materialism of the French revolutionary school is better than 
Christianity, “as anarchy is better than despotism !”— 

“Lord Byron has read me one or two letters of Moore to him, in 
which Moore speaks with great kindness of me; and, of course, I 
cannot but feel flattered by the approbation of a man my inferiority 
to whom I am proud to acknowledge. Amongst other things, however, 
Moore, after giving Lord Byron much good advice abont public 
opinion, &c., seems to deprecate my influence over his mind on the 
subject of religion, and to attribute the tone assumed in ‘Cain’ to 
my suggestions. Moore cautions him against my influence on this 
particular, with the most friendly zeal; and it is plain that his motive 
springs from a desire of benefiting Lord Byron, without degrading 
me. I think you know Moore. Pray assure him that I have not the 
smallest influence over Lord Byron in this particular, and if I had, I 
certainly should employ it to eradicate from his great mind the 
delusions of Christianity, which, in spite of his reason, seem per- 
petually to recur, and to lay in ambush for the hours of sickness and 
distress. ‘Cain’ was conceived many years ago, and begun before I 
saw him last year at Ravenna. How happy should I not be to attri- 
bute to myself, however indirectly, any participation in that im- 
mortal work! I differ with Moore in thinking Christianity useful to 
the world; no man of sense can think it true; and the alliance 
of the monstrous superstitions of the popular worship with the 
pure doctrines of the theism of such men as Moore, turns to 
the profit of the former, and but makes the latter the fountain 
of its own pollution. I agree with him that the doctrines of the 
French and material philosophy are as false as they are per- 
nicious; but still they are better than Christianity, inasmuch as 
anarchy is better than despotism; for this reason, that the former 
is for a season, and that the latter is eternal. My admiration of the 
character, no less than of the genius of Moore, makes me rather wish 
that he should not have an ill opinion of me.”’ (pp. 211-12 ) 

It is not uninteresting to note the same haughty, self-con- 
fidence exhibiting itself on much more tangible matters. Here 
is Shelley’s warning to Mr. Gisborne that the British Funds 
ought to be, and must be, repudiated shortly :— 

“You see the first blow has been made at funded property; do 

you intend to confide and invite a second? You would already 
have saved something per cent. if you had invested your property in 
Tuscan land. The best next thing would be to invest it in English, 
and reside upon it. I tremble for the consequences, to you per- 
sonally, from a prolonged confidence in the funds. Justice, policy, 
the hopes of the nation and renewed institutions, demand yonr ruin, 
and I for one cannot bring myself to desire what is in itself desir- 
able, till you are free.”’ (p. 208.) 
We may place this beside Shelley's dogmatic description of the 
Christian morality as virtually identical with the “ stoical, 
ready-made, and worldly system of morals” (p. 150), and marvel 
that a poet who seemed sometimes so sensible of his own de- 
ficiencies, should have had, as he himself said, so much ethical 
confidence in his own judgment as to decide ex cathedra,—and 
against the testimony of the wisdom of centuries,—on the 
political future of England, and on the spiritual value of the 
world’s greatest faith. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTL* 
A POET-PAINTER whose claims to greatness on the ground of 
actual achievements in either art are sufficiently balanced to 
make us doubt for a moment on which side his true greatness 
lies, is so rare a combination, that we welcome with eager curio- 
sity any book which promises to give us knowledge of such a 
man, and to help us to understand his character. We naturally 
imagine that the mental gifts required for such twofold use 
must have been of strange diversity and richness, or that the 
circumstances, at least, must have been exceptional which, 
instead of bringing the gifts required in the one art into 
full play, and leaving the others to bear fruit in accom- 
plishments only, admitted of the full and even develop- 
ment of both. Clearly, Mr. Hall Caine, in giving us these 
“ Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, interwoven with 


* Recollections of Dante Gabri.l Rossetti. By T. Hall Caine. London: Eliot Stock. 
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letters and criticisms,” has chosen a good subject. We thank 
him for his book. It is marked by sympathy with genius, 
and a certain rightness of feeling in poetical matters ; but it is 
injured by many a clumsy and ill-constructed sentence, due, 
perhaps, to unwise haste, which makes us wonder that Mr. 
Caine has not had more regard for his credit as a critic and 
writer of English prose. His intercourse with Rossetti, epistolary 
and personal, extended over a period of between three and four 
years. A lecture delivered in Liverpool, in which he had de- 
fended him against the charge of being a poet of the “ zsthetic 
class,” was the origin of a correspondence. This was continued 
until, in the autumn of 1880, personal‘acquaintance began. In 
1881 he became Rossetti’s housemate, and he was one of the few 
friends who were with him when he died. It will be seen that 
the most interesting part of Rossetti’s life, his days of vigorous 
health, work, and influence, did not come within Mr. Caine’s per- 
sonal knowledge. A short summary of it is given, as he says, 
“ for the elucidation of subsequent records.” 

Dante Gabriel, or as the names are given by some, Gabriel 
Charles Rossetti, was born in 1828. He was the eldest son of 
an Italian poet and political refugee, who had only escaped the 
vengeance of his Sovereign, Ferdinand I., of Naples, by being 
smuggled out of his hiding-place, in disguise, by Sir Graham 
Moore, the Admiral in command of the English Fleet then 
lying in the bay. It is pleasant to think of an English 
Admiral at Naples doing so good a deed. An uncle on the 
mother’s side was the Dr. Polidori who will be remembered 
as Byron’s physician, and as one of the group who engaged in 
the creation of rival romances on ghostly subjects. Byron 
and Shelley dropped out of the contest, but Mrs. Shelley pro- 
duced her Frankenstein and Dr. Polidori his Vampyre. The 
young Rossetti took to verse-writing, and that of the epic sort, 
by instinct at a wonderfully early age. Painting, however, 
was chosen as his craft, and he became a student in the Royal 
Academy, but did not pass beyond the antique school. The 
world has movel fast since the day when the renewal of 
Art life which is commonly called Pre-Raphaelitism divided 
studios into hostile camps, shook Academies, and finally did its 
work of reinvigorating English Art. Whatever great men were 
practising painting among us in 1848, the year of Rossetti’s 
studentship, it may truly be said that the general character 
which then prevailed in all things plastic, graphic, monumental, 
and ornamental, was one of serene deadness, so far as any 
exercise of imagination was concerned. What formal prettiness, 
what lifeless colour, the ideal picture of those days would seem 
to offer te us now! The success of the-revolt against this 
reign of dullness which was begun in 1849 by a few students, 
with Holman Hunt, Millais, and Rossetti for leaders, and aided 
soon afterwards by the powerful alliance of Ruskin, was almost 
as swift and decisive as T'el-el-Kebir itself. It must be owned, 
if we bring retrospective criticism to bear on some of the 
pictures of the brotherhood over which the battle once raged so 
fiercely, that this victory was gained at some points by startling, 
as well as brilliant means. Rossetti’s picture exhibited about 
this time, one of the very few which he ever did exhibit, was 
called “'The Girlhood of Mary Virgin.” We have heard it 
described by an artist of sympathetic leanings as a marvel of 
hard and thinly-rigid painting, looking as if everything—figures, 
dress, leaves of books—were all cut out of one, and that not 
the noblest of metals. But Rossetti, although destined to supply 
so large a share of intellectual power to the movemen‘, was then 
far behind some other Pre-Raphaelites'in mastery of the art of 
painting. Yet already, and before he was nineteen years of age, 
he had written what we hold to be one of his most beautiful 
poems, “The Blessed Damozel.” It was first published in the 
Germ, the Pre-Raphaelite magazine, any one of the four numbers 
of which, for its life ran no further, is now so valuable a curiosity ; 
and afterwards in the Owford and Cambridge Magazine, which 
likewise soon exhausted itself. We do not wonder, as we look 
back, at the delight—we might almost say, the tumult of acclaim, 
among the younger members of the set—with which the poem 
was received by the art-revivalists. It is a medieval picture, 
with a perfectly clear, material setting and background, 
translated into verse of rare sweetness, so as to convey a 
vision of pure and undying love. As Rossetti himself 
said, in a conversation with Mr. Caine—it was a reversal 
of the conditions of Poe’s “Raven”—“ Poe had done the 
utmost it was possible to do with the grief of the lover on 
earth. He determined to give utterance to the yearnings of the 
loved one in heaven.” And very near, and capable of vivid 


.tematically as you could teach arithmetic.” 





SLi is 
delineation, is the heaven from which the loved one looks dow 
: D 
on her lover on earth, and sighs for the reunion which shall 
know no severance; but the magic of the verse, and the Obie, 
plete harmony of the whole, keep our dream unbroken, and 
our medizval paradise, with its deep-toned, twilight calm, all 
unquestioned. The artistic nature, we know, is complex pe. 
yond any other; but we can easily understand that to the 
author of such a poem as this, the charge of belonging to a 
school of poetry which entirely ignored the spiritual element 
(‘The Fleshly School,” it was called, but we detest the name) 
must have been cruel indeed. Of course, revolt against 
Philistia has its dangers. It may easily be pushed tog 
far. Indeed, Mr. Caine tells us that Rossetti himself once 
owned to him that on one occasion, from sheer perversity, 
or, at best, for amusement, he had made the late Dean Stanle 
(no Philistine, he !) aghast with horror at his reckless talk. But 
we should as soon think of classing Coleridge himself amone 
the poets with whom the religious instinct was weak or wanting, 
as Rossetti. His reply to Mr. Caine, on receiving a copy of the 
lecture already mentioned, shows that he “claimed for the im. 
pulses which influenced his poetry a noble origin,’ and wag 
grateful in the highest degree to any one who spoke up for him 
in this regard. If intensity of passion, sensuousness, dramatic 
force, are strong characteristics of his poetry, it is certain that 
the sense of eeriness—of the supernatural, and more than 
all, of sorrow dogging sin—finds magnificent expression there 
also. ; 
We must admit that to us Rossetti is greater as a poet than 
asa painter. His poetry was due to an innate gift, of which he 
could not have forborne the exercise. It was otherwise, we 
hold, with his painting. His own account, as reported by Mr. 
Caine, of his method of work, would lead us to suspect, if we 
were not persuaded differently by our own eyes, that his pic- 
tures were not the fine things they are. Mr. Caine asked if hig 
work usually took much out of him, in physical energy? ‘ Not 
my painting,” he replied; “though in early years it tormented 
me more than enough. Now [{ paint by a set of unwritten, but 
clearly defined rules, which I could teach to any man as sys- 
This is really 
enough to make us feel as if one or two Academicians who really 
had genius might be right, after all, in refusing to be persuaded 
that Rossetti's pictures deserved rapturous admiration for their 
colouring, if for nothing else, One of them was a colourist of 
the highest order, who most probably would have declared 
himself innocent of any rule, but that which is naturally 
the simplest and the readiest of all to a hand-worker. 
Rossetti must have been thinking of some of the very first steps 
in the process of colouring, for in the last steps, it is hard for 
us to conceive a true colourist insensible to the delightful ex- 
citement of undefined risks and of triumph only just secured, 
which belongs to the highest refinement of his art. Or perhaps 
Rossetti, as Turner is said to have done, thought it was all 
work together, and prided himself only on the poetical intention. 
Many of his drawings, more especially the smaller ones, 
fascinate us by the power with which the poetical energy is 
stamped upon them,—the elevation of thought which expresses 
itself in every symbol, so frankly used, and by the splendour, or 
richness, or lurid quality of the colour, which is the perfect 
counterpart of the dominant feeling. Others, on the contrary, 
repel us by discordant colour-notes which, to ourselves at least, 
make no imaginative appeal; while his larger pictures seem 
often, to us, wanting in unity of colour-impression. Truth to 
nature, in the ordinary sense, had little or nothing to do with 
his’ creations. Symbolism stood to him in the relation of 
natural fact to other artists. If a flame-coloured dress was, 
symbolically, the proper vesture of Love in a picture, there the 
mass of flame-colour must be, and no natural shadow or texture 
need interfere much with its brilliancy. 


The marvel of Rossetti’s twofold greatness becomes less, when. 
we see how completely, if we put technicalities aside, his mental 
activity was in both arts one and the same. In both, his world 
of thought was one over which lay, as it were, the manifold 
colours and transparent gloom of a magnificent cathedral 
window. Naturally, he had no love for the clear light of 
Wordsworth’s world, and, as he himself said, grudged him every 
vote he got. Mr. Caine’s book is interesting as an outline’ of 
the biography of a man of genius, but we wait with much 
interest for the work of an older friend, with deeper insight and 
more complete knowledge. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.* 
Tuers is nothing in this fresh reprint of The Arabian Nights 
that in itself calls for especial notice. The edition is, as Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole describes it, an “exact reproduction” of 
the edition of 1859, Mr. E. W. Lane’s, long since accepted by 
English readers as the most perfect rendering of the wonderful 
collection of stories which alone of the secular books of Asia, 
or alone save for the songs of Omar Khayyam, has succeeded 
jn attracting the ear of Europe. The English world has long 
since made up its opinion on that book, and will not read it the 
more because Mr. Lane-Poole condescends to date a very 
common-place preface to this particular reprint, on “the day of 
Tel-el-Kebir.” Zhe Arabian Nights are very Egyptian, and 
Tel-el-Kebir may have settled the fate of Egypt; but the con- 
nection of the two with a printing speculation, however liberal, 
does but vulgarise all three. We should simply have recorded the 
issue of this reprint, with a word of pleasure at its continued 
circulation, and a word of praise for the paper upon which it 
is impressed, but that in glancing over it we were struck more 
than we have ever been struck before with the presence of 
something in the tales to which we think justice has never been 
quite done, the existence in some of them of an element of poetic 
religious feeling. There is a wind of wisdom—wisdom, not 
of Islam, but of all creeds—which intermittently blows through 
all that jungle of growths, fair and foul, grand trees and 
poisonous creepers. Everybody who reads knows The Arabian 


Nights, and what they are,—Arab romances, based sometimes, | 


bat by no means always, upon the legends of an earlier world, 
romances in which there is nothing but incident, the 
human beings, for the most part lay-figures, being hurried 
through endless scenes in which quasi-supernatural figures 
work the machinery, and the patent attractions are excite- 
ment, variety, a release from the limitations of the possible, 
and the gratification, sometimes in a superb, sometimes in a 
base, and occasionally in a grotesque way, of*the instinctive 
desire for surprise. In all these tales there is no man and no 
woman who is characterised, or who differs from any other man 
or woman, except, perhaps, in some physical peculiarity, so 
dwelt on that it destroys the portrait, or some mental quality 
so dominant that it effaces the character. There is no story that 
is probable or that attracts—excepting always that of Aladdin 
—by virtue of inherent dramatic power ; yet there is none which 
wholly lacks charm. In 7'he Arabian Nights, and in them alone of 
published books, can grown men enjoy the pleasure which children 
enjoy in story-telling, the pleasure of hearing exciting narratives 
without being called on for thought, or reflection, or criticism ; 
narratives by means of which they are let loose, unreproved, ina 
world of wonders and brilliancies, of grand kings and golden 
palaces and beautiful ladies, and friendly or hostile genii; where 
all is unaccountable, but all happens as it should happen; and 
though everything is simple, and one is reminded of dinner and 
ed and whippings, the pressure of the real is absolutely taken 
off. The power of “he Nights is the power of Romance in its 
elementary form; and the tales hold grown men—or, at least, 
those who can be so held—as fairy-stories hold children, 
or, at least, those who can be so held, by ministering 
endlessly to their insatiable luxury in wonder. That is 
an old story, not worth repeating or explaining further; 
but there is something else in The Nights to which attention is 
too seldom drawn. Running through all the stories, turning 
up in the strangest places, amid scenes which the narrator in- 
tended to be virtuous, and scenes which in the original he 
purposely made foul, runs a stream of philosophic or, rather, 
religious thought, always in essence the same, the burden of 
which is older than Mahommedanism, older than Christianity, 
older than Hellenism, the refrain of the Wise King,—“ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity!” This strain, visible at all times and 
everywhere, is often no better than the moralising of the old 
nurse, who tells European children how little anything profits 
if they are not “good,” and sometimes even sinks into a 
bathos which, to us at least, suggests conscious hypocrisy; 
but occasionally it breaks forth overpoweringly, till the wild 
legend becomes a high moral apologue; and once at least it 
conquers, drowns narrative, effaces description, and transmutes 
a mere “tale,” a bit of Uke Arabian Nights, into a lesson which 
would not be wholly unworthy in meaning of the Wise King 
aaa We cannot aes of what aidin lie within the compass 


* The Thousand and One Nighte s, commonly called in iach, “The Arabian 
Nights’ Enter'ainments.” A New Translation from the Arabic, by E. W, Lane. 
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of literature, but certainly within the compass of that small 
section of it we have seen, we know of no story which, to 
any one who can read it word by word, is more strangely im- 
pressive in its wild dreaminess than the “ Story of the City of 
Brass,” the story of some thirty pages (Vol. III., pp. 110 to 140), 
which Mr. Lane, accurately as we should deem, thought had been 
suggested to the raconteur by an early visit to the ruined cities of 
Upper Egypt, which had impressed his imagination as an embodied 
lesson on the vanity of earthly greatness. Telling always his 
wild story, with its Afreets and its Magicians, and its gorgeous 
palaces, and all the usual paraphernalia of The Nights, he recurs 
perpetually to this lesson, which is found carved over the gate 
of the palace of Koosh, son of Sheddad, and on the tablet of iron 
above his tomb, in these words :— 


“In the name of God, the Eternal, the Everlasting throughout all 
ages: in the name of God, who begetteth not, and who is not be- 
gotten, and unto whom there is none like: in the name of God, the 
Mighty and Powerful: in the name of the Living who dieth not.— 
To proceed :—O thou who arrivest at this place, be admonished by the 
misfortunes and calamities that thou beholdest, and be not deceived 
by the world and its beauty, and its falsity and calumny, and its 
fallacy and finery ; for it is a flatterer, a cheat, a traitor. Its things 
are borrowed, and it will take the loan from the borrower ; and it is 
like the confused visions of the sleeper, and the dream of the dreamer, 
as though it were the sarab of the plain, which the thirsty imagineth 
to be water: the Devil adorneth it for man until death. These are the 
characteristics of the world: confide not therefore in it, nor incline 
to it; for it will betray him who dependeth upon it, and who in his 
affairs relieth upon it. Fall not in its snares, nor cling to its skirts. 
For I possessed four thousand bay horses in a stable; and I married 
a thousand damsels, of the daughters of Kings, high-bosomed 
virgins, like moons; and I was blessed with a thousand children, like 
stern lions; and I lived a thousand years, happy in mind and heart ; 
and I amassed riches such as the Kings of the regions of the earth 
were unable to procure, and I imagined that my enjoyments would 
continue without failure. But I was not aware when there alighted 
among us the terminator of delights, and the separator of companions, 
the desolator of abodes and the ravager of inhabited mansions, the 
destroyer of the great and the small, and the infants, and the 
children, and the mothers. We had resided in this palace in security 
until the event decreed by the Lord of all creatures, the Lord of the 
heavens, and the Lord of the earths, befell us, and the thunder of the 
Manifest Truth assailed us, and there died of us every day two, till 
a great company of us had perished. So when I saw that destruc- 
tion had entered our dwellings, and had alighted among us, and 
drowned us in the sea of deaths, I summoned a writer, and ordered 
him to write these verses and admonitions and lessons, and caused 
them to be engraved upon .these doors and tablets and tombs. I had 
an army comprising a thousand thousand bridles, composed of hardy 
men, with spears, and coats of mail and sharp swords, and strong 
arms; and I ordered them to clothe themselves with the long coats 
of mail, and to hang on the keen swords, and to place in rest the 
terrible lances, and mount the high-blooded horses. Then, when the 
event appointed by the Lord of all creatures, the Lord of the earth 
and the heavens, befell us, I said, O companies of troops and soldiers, 
can ye prevent that which hath befallen me from the Mighty King ? 
But the soldiers and troops were unable to do so, and they said, How 
shall we contend against him from whom none hath secluded, the 
Lord of the door that hath no door-keeper? So I said, Bring to me 
the wealth. (And it was contained in a thousand pits, in each of 
which were a thousand hundred-weights of red gold, and in them 
were varieties of pearls and jewels, and there was the like quantity 
of white silver, with treasures such as the Kings of the earth were 
unable to procure.) And they did so; and when they had brought the 
wealth before me, I said to them, Can ye deliver me by means of all 
these riches, and purchase for me therewith one day during which I 
may remain alive? But they could not doso. They resigned them- 
selves to fate and destiny, and I submitted to God with patient en- 
durance of fate and afiliction until he took my soul, and made me to 
dwell in my grave. And if thou ask concerning my name, I am 
Koosh the son of Sheddid the son of ’Ad the Greater.” 


The same lesson is repeated by the imprisoned Jinn, who repeats 
always the praise of the Most High, though he lives in torture 
for having contended with Solomon, when the King set out to war, 
accompanied by the powers of the air and the hosts of mankind, 
all sailing on the magic carpet, above which flew all fighting 
birds, while below, in the shade of the carpet, marched all the 
wild beasts of earth to give him aid. ‘And the men charged 
upon the men, and the Jinn upon the Jinn; defeat befell our 
King, and we became unto Suleyman a spoil. His troops 
charged upon our forces, with the wild beasts on their right and 
left, and the birds were over our heads, tearing out the eyes of 
the people, sometimes with their talons and sometimes with 
their beaks, and sometimes they beat with their wings upon 
the faces of the combatants, while the wild beasts bit the 
horses and tore in pieces the men, until the greater por- 
tion of the party lay upon the face of the earth like the 
trunks of palm-trees.” And the lesson is repeated again, when 
the Emir Moosa, who is searching for the bottles of brass 
in which Solomon imprisoned disobedient Jinn, after long 
marches approaches the City of Brass, with its impenetrable 
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gates, and lofty towers, and stately palaces and running waters, 

and gardens still bearing fruit, but with no living man therein : 

—“It was a city with impenetrable gates, empty, still, without 

a@ voice or a cheering inhabitant, but the owl hooting in its 

quarters, and birds skimming in circles in its areas, and the 

raven croaking in its districts and its great thoroughfare-streets, 

and bewailing those who had been in it.” A tablet approaches 

the Emir, on which is written :— 

“‘ Where are the Kings and the peoplers of the earth? They have 
quitted that which they have built and peopled ; 

And in the grave they are pledged for their past actions: there, 

after destruction, they have become putrid corpses. 


Where are the troops? They repelled not, nor profited. And where |- 


is that which they collected and hoarded ? 
The decree of the Lord of the Throne surprised them. Neither 
riches nor refuge saved them from it.” 

And finally, the lesson is repeated on the tablet watched by two 
slaves, who in the wondrous citadel of the City of Brass watch 
for ever—statues, yet alive—to see that none touch or rob the 
corpse of the mighty Queen, who thus in the writing tells to her 
visitor her tale :— 

“ O thon, if thou know me not, I will acquaint thee with my name and 
my descent. I am Tedmur, the daughter of the King of the Amalekites, 
of those who ruled the country with equity. I possessed what none of 
the Kings. possessed, and ruled with justice, and acted impartially 
towards my subjects: I gave and bestowed, and I lived a long time 
in the enjoyment of happiness and an easy life, and possessing eman- 
ecipated female and male slaves. Thus I did until the summoner of 
Death came to my abode, and disasters occurred before me. And the 
ease was this:—Seven years in succession came upon us during 
which no water descended on us from heaven, nor did any grass grow 
for us on the face of the earth. So we ate what food we had in our 
dwellings, and after that we fell upon the beasts and ate them, and 
there remained nothing. Upon this, therefore, I caused the wealth 
to be brought, and meted it with a measure, and sent it by trusty 
men, who went about with it through all the districts, not leaving un- 
visited a single large city, to seek for some food. But they found it 
not; and they returned to us with the wealth, after along absence. 
So thereupon we exposed to view our riches and our treasures, locked 
the gates of the fortresses in our city, and submitted ourselves to the 
decree of our Lord, committing our case to our Master, and thus we 
all died, as thou beholdest, and left what we had built and what we 
had treasured.” 
We venture to say that of a thousand who have read The 
Arabian Nights, not ten have recognised fully that there was 
such teaching in them, and to recommend to them this for- 
gotten story. We have not found one within them all which 
Jeaves so distinct an impression of an author—it is character- 
istic of The Nights that, for the most part, the tales excite no 
curiosity about authorship, but seem, somehow, self-generated 
—an author whom we can see to be a poet of the meditative 
kind, with a lofty though sad imagination, and a deep tinge of 
the mysticism of the Desert, the mysticism which teaches that 
all is evanescent, goodness included, save God, the Ordainer, 
alone. 





RUSTIC PICTURES BY PINWELL AND WALKER.* 


Wnuar is there so depressing to the spirits in the aspect of a 
gift-book? We mean of a volume which is essentially a 
gift-book, which may be defined as a book always given to 
another, never purchased for the delight of oneself. Perhaps it 
is this very quality that causes such volumes to be ‘regarded 
with suspicion, makes them always strangers in the great world 
of literature, and prevents their becoming intimate friends 
and chosen companions. Like Beatrice, when she refuses Don 
Pedro’s offer of marriage, unless she may have another husband 
“for working days,” we are apt to feel that éditions de luxe are 
scarcely meant for every-day service, and a book that once 
comes to be looked upon as not fit for every-day, is perilously 
likely to be neglected altogether. However, there seems no 
prospect of any diminution in the number and the sumptuous- 
ness of the volumes of this kind, which are brought out in antici- 
pation of Christmas ; and we must, therefore, suppose that they 
do satisfy some want, however inexplicable, and as Longfellow 
said of the Devil,— 
Work for some good, 
By us not understood.” 

The present volume is a fair type of its class, and 
will, no doubt, be popular with those for whom it is de- 
signed. Indeed, it is in some ways a favourable specimen, 
for the artists whose pictures form the raison d’étre of 
the book, are Messrs. Pinwell and Walker, two of the most 
talented artists of whom modern England can boast. But 
before we say the few words in which we shall try to note the 
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peculiar character of each of these designers’ work, we must 
enter a firm protest against the manner in which these illustra. 
tions have been produced. That they have been collected from 
the various small magazines in which they originally appeared 
and stuck upon a great folio sheet of paper, the size of which 
bears no relation to that of the picture fixed thereon, is stupid 
enough, but is necessitated by the assumed fact that gift-books 
must be imposing in appearance, and unwieldy in dimensions, 
But no necessity of this kind exists to explain the fact that the 
pictures have been divorced from their original subjects and 
titles, and that no indication is given of the source whence they 
have been derived. Messrs. Dalziel, it is true, do not assert 
that the drawings are new, and, indeed, in the preface call them 
reproductions ; but explanations where and when they were pro- 
duced, with what objpct they were executed, and at what period 
of the artist’s life the drawings were done, are all carefully 
omitted, and the consequence is that a good half of their in. 
terest is lost. But far worse remains behind, for not only is the 
original context missing, but there is interpolated before each 
drawing a page of most foolish and twaddling verse, or feeble 
prose. ‘To this stuff—we can really call it no less—no name is 
attached, nor is any hint given as to its origin. It is even un. 
mentioned on the title-page. The aim of these clots of prose 
and rhyme, is to give a sentimental or domestic meaning to each 
picture, in fact, to render each design something between the 
Church Catechism and the Family Herald in its effect upon 
the public morality. Without entering at any length into the 
subject, it may be pointed out that the designs in many cases 
suffer immensely from being supposed to illustrate a meaning for 
which they have no real affinity, and which is in some cases even 
distinctly opposed to the original intention of the artist. It is 
worth while dwelling upon this point with a little insistence, as 
the practice of which we are now speaking has of late years 
become an habitual one with certain publishers, and tends to 
the degradation of both literature and art. It encourages a race 
of men who manufacture books. A few proprietors of magazines 
or publishers of illustrated works, are induced to lend their old 
wood-blocks, a couple of hack authors are engaged, one to 
write a page of prose, another a page of rhyme, to each picture, 
some general and attractive title is found for the whole 
production, a gorgeous cover, generally the most expensive 
element of the book, binds up the whole undigested heap, 
and the result is proclaimed as a new and delightful gift-book. 
It may be affirmed, without hesitation, that this special race of 
bookmaker is a thorough and unmitigated nuisance to the 
public, and a most hurtful enemy to the real author and artist. 

Let us turn to a pleasanter subject,—the relation between 
the art of Walker and Pinwell. In speaking of this, we must 
warn our readers against accepting the majority of the Walker 
designs which they will find in this volume, as good examples 
of his art. Nearly all the finest specimens of his skill in illus- 
tration are absent from this book, which chiefly consists of com- 
paratively early work. The best woodcuts, or, rather, draw- 
ings for woodcuts, which this artist executed, were those for 
“The Adventures of Philip;” and for some stories by Miss 
Thackeray,—notably, the one of “The Village on the Cliff.” 
The specimens given in this volume of “ Rustic Pictures” are 
full of merit and suggestion, but they have little of that grace 
of line and almost pathetic beauty, to which the artist attained 
in his last work. It is the more necessary to bear this in mind, 
as in comparison with these, the illustrations by Pinwell are of 
a marked superiority. The truth is, that most of Pinwell’s work 
on the wood is of a fairly level quality, and owing to his possession 
of inventiveness and imagination in a degree of which Walker 
could not boast, his work loses less when the charms of colour 
and delicate brush-work are subtracted. 

The contrast as well as the likeness between the two artists is 
a very real and a very striking one,—a contrast as old as the 
difference between the dreamer and the doer. With all his 
delicate sense of beauty, with all his’ tenderness of heart, and 
wide sympathies for whatever was beautiful, tragic, or sug- 
gestive in modern life, Frederick Walker was at heart a Greek, 
rather than an Englishman. Strength and beauty of life were 
his ideals, and it may be doubted whether he ever painted a 
picture which owed any considerable portion’ of its beauty to a 
deeply-felt thought. So it was that, always fine in execution, he 
was finest when his subject expressed one of those general truths 
which all ages and peoples have felt since the dawn of the social 
life. That labour, well and cheerfully done, was a glorious thing, 
rather to be rejoiced over than mourned for,—that old age and 
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youth, sorrow and hope, rest and toil, are mingled inextricably 
in the “ Almshouse ” of the world,—that “some must laugh, 
and some must weep,”’—these are the key-notes of his greatest 
pictures ; while scarcely less great in their way are the number- 
Jess small and highly-finished water-colour drawings which 
insist upon the beauty of a bed of tulips, a red-brick wall, a 
heap of fish, or some other little portion of natural or artificial 
fact. None of the shortcomings which are apt to attach to 
simple realism are felt in his painting, for his sense of beauty was 
so keen and so unerring that his subject always justified his 
choice, and it is certain in art, that perfect beauty carries all the 
best meanings with itself. But having said Walker was a Greek, 
we must confess that he was, to some extent, a dull Greek,—dull, 
that is, in the sense of having little or po imagination. Or rather, 
his imagination was of a very strictly limited kind, though within 
its boundaries it worked with great ease and vigour. Thinking 
quickly over Walker's pictures with which we are acquainted, we 
cannot remember at this moment one which showed that he had 
more than the faintest sympathy with poetry, or withanyimagina- 
tive literature; his mind and his emotions were bounded by the 
modern life in which he lived, and the work he produced was of 
an entirely similar kind. It was poetical in a way, because 
human life, looked at with an eye which subtracts from it all 
the ugliness, and adds to it all the beauty of which it has 
any experience, comes to be poetical in its effect; but this was 
only by the way, and was, we imagine, by no means aimed at 
by the artist himself. If the ordinary notion that genius is 
healthy in proportion as it accepts and makes the best of 
the facts of every-day life be a true one,—which, by the 
way, it certainly is not,—there never was any painter's 
genius more healthy than Walker’s, for he took all his 
subjects, and all his way of looking at them, from the people 
round him. He is iate nineteenth-century in feeling to the 
core; and, indeed, it was this which made Mr. Ruskin write 
that bitter-sweet letter to the Times & propos of his pictures. 
And this brings us to the consideration of Pinwell, and shows 
us the great difference between his power and that of Wa'ker, 
for if the above definition be right, Pinwell was as unhealthy 
as Walker was the reverse. If ever there were a “dreamer of 
dreams born out of his due time,” it was George Pinwell; and his 
art is one of the most peculiar which has marked modern days. 
As Pre-Raphaelite in execution as Walker himself, and indeed 
almost more so, he is also what Walker never was, Pre-Raphael- 
ite in feeling, and has that faint, half-sick straining after beauty 
which marks the school. Pinwell was always thinking about 
beauty, and Walker was always getting it; therein lies the dif- 
ference. But Pinwell saw and sought for, far more than Walker 
ever dreamt of as existing. The world of thought to which 
Kilmeny returned exists in each one of Pinwell’s designs; they 
are more than lovely pictures, they are stories, to those who care 
to read them. Very certainly they are morbid in their feeling, 
and very frequently defective in their method; but there hangs 
over them that dimly seen but divine halo that divides 
Shelley from Southey. They are the works of a 
poet, to whom even common things have meanings of 
mystery, and for whom beauty exists in the working-out of the 
imagination, rather than in the faithful reproduction of beautiful 
things. This leads to some of the designs being bizarre to a 
degree which offends many worthy people, for it is always an 
insult to tell your prosaic person that he doesn’t understand 
poetry; and to show him pictorial -oetry and expect him to 
admire it, is at least an equal offer The class of critics who 
go to see Mr. Irving in Huinlet and Louis XI, and never get 
above depreciatory remarks as to the character of—his legs, 
exists in painting, as well as acting; and for these, the short- 
comings of Mr. Pinwell's art will prevent its having any pleasure 
for them. But for those who can accept an artist with the 
limitations that nature has imposed upon him, his attraction 
will always be very great, and his fame will increase with time. 
It will increase, because his designs go to the root of the matter 
with which they are concerned,—they do not only touch its out- 
side with deft fingers. The poetry and the power in them are as 
real as Edgar Allan Poe’s “ Raven,” and, like that estimable 
bird, will be seen on earth “nevermore.” It was peculiar to 
the man, and sounded like music heard upon the mountains, 
mournful, wild, and sweet. When it was concerned with 
common, every-day life, it imparted an element of strangeness 
to the most ordinary matters, and seemed to do so in defiance, 
rather than in obedience, to the artist’s will. 


We have dwelt rather upon the difference than the similarity 





of these artists’ minds and work ; but the similarity is rather in 
technical details, for the discussion of which this is scarcely the 
place, and the idyllic power of tach is too well known to need 
commenting upon. Both were great men, whose early death 
(within a year of one another) inflicted a great, and at present 
irreparable, loss upon English Art. No one has in any way 
taken their place, and though it is possible that we may in the 
future see another Walker, it is quite certain that we shall never 
see another Pinwell. 





BARON DE MALORTIE ON EGYPT* 

Tue political student will find this eminently readable book am 

admirable guide to a comprehension of the existing situation in 

Egypt. The author has spared no pains in the conscientious 
execution of a difficult task, and has worked up materials 

collected far and wide with his own experiences into a most 

valuable record of a phase of the Eastern Question ‘that 

threatens for a long time to come to rivet the attention of Europe 
rather upon the banks of the Nile, than upon the shores of the 
Bosphorus. It is no mere collection and collation of facts and 
opinions that is here laid before the reader. M. de Malortie 
shows himself to be a keen observer of men and events, and 

his pages are as helpful to those who would resolve the future 
as to those who would understand the past of modern Egypt. 

He has resided many years in Egypt, at different periods, and 
enjoyed the intimacy of nearly all the prominent personages 
who have figured on the stage of Egyptian politics during that 

time. Well acquainted with our own tongue, and familiar with 

most of the European languages spoken in -the diplomatic 
society of Cairo, he was enabled to make the best use of the 
position he occupied. In a word, he has been behind the scenes, 
and able to view events in their inchoate state, trace them to 
personal influences, and appreciate their bearing both upon the 
people at large, and upon the small, but influential political 
circles, native and foreign, that are gathered in the Cairene focus. 
The title of the volume correctly indicates its aim and scope. 
“ Whatever may have been the shortcomings,” says the author 
in his preface, “ of the native rulers, they are trifling, compared 
with the blunders of their patrons; nay, I go su far as to say 
that, with few exceptions, they have been invariably the result 

of foreign meddling and advice.” The assertion is, as M. de 
Malortie admits, a “sweeping”? one. With the first part of it 
we are disposed to agree, the latter portion is more difficult of 

acceptance. The policy inaugurated by Mehemet Ali was not 
due to foreign advice, and of the blunders committed in carrying 
it out the greatest was the readiness with which the schemes of 

flattering speculators and adventurers were listened to by the 
successive occupants of the Khedivial throne. Mehemet Alilooked 
upon Egypt as a big estate, to be made as important and produc- 

tive as possible, in the shortest time'and by any means. But for 
the human element in his property he had little thought or care, 
save as furnishing the requisite machinery ;-and he used it, and 
in his ignorant haste abused it, accordingly. His successors: 
(Tewfik must be excepted) have followed in his footsteps, but 
with less ability and more callous indifference to human suffer- 
ing, while their principal aim has been such sensuous per- 
sonal enjoyment as European civilisation affords. Of the reigns 
of Mehemet Ali and Ismail a very full account, from the point 
of view of their foreign policy, is given; and to the latter of these 
potentates, at all events, more praise is accorded than the 
annals of his reign warrant. No Orieutal ruler has hitherto got 
beyond envy of the material puissance of Western civilisation, 
and Ismail, no less than his adoptive grandfather, admired the 
arts and crafts rather than the culture of Europe. The result 
has not been altogether evil; the Fellaheen have undoubtedly 
advanced in well-being and increased in numbers, while tke de- 
velopment of the material resources of the country has been ren- 
dered possible by the creation of a network of railways and canals. 
But, considered as an unit of a political entity, the Fellah is 
pretty much where he was under the Mameluke oligarchy, the 
servant of many masters, with hardly more than an inarticulate 
hope, scarcely amounting to a desire, for freedom and justice. 
That desire must exist in him, in a more or less efficient degree, 
ere any real progress towards a durable autonomy is possible ;. 
and it is difficult to see how, in view of the past history and 
present condition of Egypt, it can attain sufficient strength, 
save under some sort of protectorate generous enough or wise 
enough not to abuse the trust. 


* Egypt: Native Rulers and Foreign Interference. By Baron de Malortie, Author 
of “ Diplomatic Sketches,’ &c. London; Ridgway. , 1882, 
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European interference may be said to date from about 1840, 
when England prevented Mehemet Ali from liberating Egypt 
and Syria from the Ottomdn yoke and consolidating the two 
‘countries into an empire which would have been powerful 
‘enough to assert and maintain its independence, and thus to 
put an end to the peculiar system of international intrigue that 
seems destined to keep alive the Eastern Question, for the 
amusement of endless generations of diplomats. M. de 
Malortie dismisses the viceroyalty of Abbas with a word or two 
of contemptuous mention, and has but little to say concerning 
that of his successor, Said. It was, however, under Said that 
the foreigner began to eat out the heart of Egypt. The shame- 
ful history of the Suez-Canal concession well illustrates the 
carelessness and prodigality of the man who inaugurated the 
practice of foreign loans, and himself, in less than a decade and 
mainly for personal purposes, accumulated a debt of ten 
millions. The concession, says M. de Malortie, was given “ to 
that great charmer, M. de Lesseps,” who got Said “ to sign 
it without ever having read it, as I was assured by one of his 
own Ministers.” The story seems hardly improbable, if the 
following anecdote (the book is full of anecdotes, as instructive as 
interesting) is true:—A M. Bravais, the original, we believe, of 
Daudet’s “ Nabab,” “ complained one day that a certain estimate 
in Italian lire had been taken too low. ‘ Well,’ said the Viceroy, 
‘ put it in English livres,’ and it was done.” No wonder adven- 
turers flocked to the Court of sucha ruler. On the whole, despite 
the favourable opinions of many writers of different nationalities 
which M. de Malortie has collected, in his abundant and valuable 
notes, we ure unable to see much real greatness in the character 
of Mehemet Ali, and none at all in that of Ismail. The policy 
of both was a policy of épicier, mere increase of personal 
position and wealth, utterly regardless of the great human 
interests which even an Oriental despot knows perfectly well it 
is his duty to watch over and foster. No warning seems to 
have been given to Ismail by the European Powers of the ruin 
to which he was hurrying. When the crash came, they pounced 
upon Egypt as upon a prey, and insisted upon a liquidation 
which, as M. de Malortie truly observes, was “not only an 
iniquity, but a political blunder.” If Ismail’s reign was disas- 
trous to Egypt, it was shameful to European diplomacy, as M. 
de Malortie’s account of it, which the historical student will find 
most profitable reading, abundantly proves. 

The fourth chapter presents an impartial. view, taken on the 
spot, of the effect of the Anglo-French tutelage carried to 
its highest point under the sham administration of Tewfik. 
This unlucky prince, who had to “satisfy his own people, the 
Control, tlhe other Powers, and the Porte,’ could do little more 
than complain of the Control to his Ministers, and of his 
Ministers to the Control. Politically, the Control was wholly 
bad; administratively, it effected considerable good; such is 
M. de Malortie’s requiem ‘over the defunct institution. <A 
glimpse, however, that is given of the Control in its relations to 
native officials is not a pleasant one. M: de Bligniéres is said 
not to have been an “ indulgent colleague ” to native Ministers, 
and to have been “ too much given to biting sarcasm.” Just 
so; the European official is commonly the last man in theworld 
to take into proper consideration the fact that an Oriental by 
race cannot possess the mental furniture of a European. A 
story in the current Temple Bar is worth reading in this con- 
nection. Mr. de Leon, a former United States Consul in Alex- 
andria, wished to introduce the telephone into Egypt. He 
applied to the Native Ministry, who said that Egypt did not 
care about the telephone. Nothing disconcerted, the ex-consul 
went to the Control, and with the assistance of the English 
Controller, who persuaded his French colleague to abstain from 
opposition, procured an acceptance of his scheme, subject to 
certain modifications. Surely the Control was not meant to 
help speculators to obtain valuable rights, involving more or 
less interference with interiors (to which Orientals have a special 
objection), against the will and wish of the Native Government, 
and for the benefit and convenience of foreigners. 

M. de Malortie rather shows how Arabi’s success was possible 
than explains the causes of the rapidity with which a mere 
military pronunciamiento was tacitly accepted by the nation. 
That the Arabist movement was not originally of a nationalist 
character is certain, and perhaps the whole explanation of its 
apparent assumption of that character is that it became clothed 
with it through the Oriental tendency to acquiesce in accom- 
plished facts. A series of successful intrigues placed Arabi in 


» iia, 
and distrust of England and France to seize the reins of power 


which Tewfik had never really held, and in Oriental Countries 
he who wields the power of the State is commonly regarded 

: as 
lawfully possessed of it. 
Some prevalent delusions are promptly disposed of by M. de 
Malortie. The subjection of foreigners to such taxation as the 
are now exempt from, is shown to be financially a small pa 
Probably it would not add more than a few thousands a year to 
the revenue. The immense majority of foreign residents are 
clerks, shopkeepers, and artisans. Nearly everything they con. 
sume is imported, and in the long-run they probably pay as 
much, in proportion to income, in the shape of customs duties 
as the native in the form of taxes, the distinction between the 
land-tax, which is to some extent rent, and an ordinary impost 
being taken into consideration. The burden, again ina financial 
sense, of the thirteen hundred foreign officials is not great, «J 
make bold to say,” says our author, “that the £379,000 paid 
in salaries to Europeans (the majority of whom have less than 
£10 a month) have been earned over and over in the course of 
the year.” ; : 
M. de Malortie’s conclusions are in the main identical with 
those at which our Government is supposed to have arrived, 
Some, however, are peculiar to himself. He would stop all con. 
cessions to foreigners not accepting the jurisdiction of Egyptian 
Courts. For the public service, he recommends the adoption of 
the system of competitive examination. The Press should be 
made free. Immigration, he thinks, might be encouraged, but 
it is doubtful whether this would not increase the tendency, 
already sufficiently great, to oust the natives from the land, 
The Chamber of Notables should be reorganised as a consulta- 
tive assembly, four-fifths of the members to be elected, and one- 
fifth nominated by the Khedive for life. But he does not say 
who are to be the electors, the most important of all the points 
that have to be determined, if the Government of Egypt is to be 
re-established, upon a really representative basis. Such an 
Assembly would no more restrict itself to mere consultative func. 
tions than the Control has done; sooner or later, the power would 
pass to it, and upon its composition and the mode of election of 
its members the future of Egypt practically depends. 

The copious notes and the appendices form a prominent fea- 
ture of the volume, full of interesting personal experiences, and 
citing facts and opinions from the crowd of authorities on an 
exhaustive study of which M. de Malortie has based his book, 
which, though the work of a foreigner (naturalised, we believe, 
in this country), is written throughout in singularly clear and 
correct English. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ees 

We should gladly give a cordial welcome to the first number of the 
Scottish Review (Alexander Gardner), the latest venture of a very 
enterprising and, in the best sense, patriotic publisher, were it only 
because it is an evidence that the Scottish people desire, as literary 
pabulum, a treatment of the subjects that are specially interesting to 
them more characterised by thoughtfulness than that supplied by their 
daily journals, which, honourably distinguished by enterprise, are not 
yet so distinguished by amenity. But the new quarterly, which is 
not to deal exclusively with Scottish matters, and which the editor 
says “is intended to be the medium for the unfettered expression of 
opinion on all subjects,” has intrinsic as well as extrinsic merits. This 
first number contains six original articles, on such subjects as “The 
Progress of Theology in Scotland,” “The State of the Highlands,” and 
“Letters in America,” which are all marked by good judgment and 
good taste, and are manifestly the products of original research and 
careful reflection. The first article, on “The Progress of Scottish 
Theology,” is evidently written by a scholarly and fair-minded man, 
one, too, who, though the reverse of bigoted, is no irreverent unbeliever. 
While he does not conceal his Broad-Church sympathies, he is fair to 
all denominations, and does not hesitate to tell the clergy of the 
Establishment of their weaknesses, such as a tendency to dreamy 
and barren specalations about “the higher life.’ The article is 
chiefly of value, however, as being itself a proof of the more genial 
and comprehensive view of the Divine Economy that is now being 
silently evolved from the religious consciousness of Scotland, and 
taking the place of the traditional Calvinism. ‘The state of the 
Highlands” is informing and moderate in tone; we could, however, 
have wished the writer had gone more courageously into the crofter 
question. “ Letters in America” and “The Poems of Dr. W. C. Smith” 
are two good specimens of “the purely literary article.” The one is 
careful, and the writer of the other knows his subject, although he 








a position where he could take advantage of the mutual jealousy 





occasionally ventures on the grand, or at least the grandiose style. Mr. 
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Gardner has incorporated in his magazine the excellent feature to be 


found in some of its existing contemporaries, that of notices of books 
gnder the title of “ Contemporary Literature.” These are admirably 
done, and so are “ The Summaries of Foreign Reviews.” which form 
the last section of the magazine, and which, being conscientious, are 
cortain to be attractive to readers who have no time to ransack the 
Continental magazines themselves. Altogether, the Scottish Review 
—to the paper, type, and general appearance of which no exception 
can be taken—has made a modest and solid rather than a bold and 
prilliant beginning, a fact which shows the wisdom of its editor. 
When it is a little older, we shall be better able to say whether it 
will “do,” than we are at present. Meanwhile, it has, and it deserves, 
our best wishes. 

The Sunday Magazine, for 1882, and Little Snowflakes, being the 
Children’s Christmas Nuniber of the same. (Isbister and Co.)— 
Dr. Macdonald’s admirable, unsectarian Christian spirit rules 
this volame, and he is well supported by others who also supply 
stories. The volume is as full of varied, interesting, and usefal 
matter as usual, including papers by well-known divines on Bible 
history; delightful Sunday-evening lessons to the young by Mr. 
Waugh and his coadjutors, illustrating the true meaning of Christian 
truth and love. Natural history is dealt with most attrac- 
tively, by Mr. Wood especially. The biographies of Darwin, Dr. 
John Brown, Longfellow, and others, are amongst the most valuable 
contributions; and finally, the pictures are beautiful, and the por- 
traits of contributors, the illustrations of Psalm civ., and other of the 
best engravings, are on thick paper. Little Snow/lakes is full of nice 
stories, with high ideals that the little ones can grasp and imitate. 
We do not altogether like the leading story, but “Jean and Sandy,” 
‘ Meg’s First Christmas-tree,” “ Dolly’s Little Bird,” “ The Oak and 
the Ocean,” &c., are interesting and touching. The poetry is not 
good, either in the Sunday Magazine or Little Snowflakes, with very 
rare exceptions. 

Social History of the Aramaeans. By A. Featherman. (Triibner.) 
—This volume of 652 closely printed pages forms only the fifth 
division and first instalment of a work on the social history of the 
whole human race. In a short introduction, Mr. Featherman gives 
a slight sketch of the various stocks from which existing nations 
have sprung, and then proceeds to classify the various Semitic (or, 
as he prefers to call them, Aramaean) nations. The cradle-land of 
this grand division of mankind was Syria, whence came the members 
of the Syro-Aramaean branch, the Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chaldces, 
and Hebrews. The Libyo-Aramaeans included the old inhabitants of 
Egypt, who are now represented by the Copts, the Berbers, and many 
tribes which dwell in the northern parts of Africa. Some of these, 
as the Kabyles, were forced by the pressure of conquering tribes to 
retire into the mountains ; some, as the Berbers, into the desert; some, 
as the Guanches in the Canaries, to islands. The invaders who thus 
pushed the former inhabitants out of their abodes were the youngest 
branch of Semites, the Arabo-Aramaeans, from whom sprang the 
Saracens, Bedouins, Barbary Arabs, the bulk of the population of 
modern Egypt, and several peoples of Syria. ‘Ten years of constant 
application have thus far been devoted to the collection of materials, 
and this time has been passed in the best libraries of England and 
America.” For this work, there are ample results to show, consisting 
in a vast body of well digested information on climate, crops, 
marriage customs, mode of government, religion, and language; in fact, 
on every incident of life, from the cradle to the grave. Some idea of 
the minuteness and extent of the work may be gathered from the fact 
thatthe present volume alone contains thirty-four subdivisions of the 
larger divisions mentioned above. We may notice, as specially exhaus- 
tive, the account of the ancient Egyptians, which includes particulars 
of more than fifty departments. A general list of authorities is given 
under each subdivision,—e.g., sixteen sources are specified for the 
information given under the head of “ Moors.’”’ Some of the most 
interesting chapters in the book are those on the Druses, Maronites, 
and Jews. We select the following from the general observations 
which introduce the subdivisions :— 

“The reasoning powers of the Aramaeans, although not 
originally of a speculative cast, indicate the highest order of 
intellect. Governments of long daration flourished under benefi- 
cent systems of laws, which have survived the wreck *of time, 
and are still considered as living monuments of profound philo- 

sophy and genius. Aramaean nations reached a high degree of 
civilisation, by their own inherent force of development, at periods 
in the world’s history when all other nations were still uncouth 
barbarians, or cruel and vindictive savages. The races of the 
Aramaean stock were the daring and adventurous mariners who first 
navigated the ocean, engaged in commercial enterprises, visited the 
most civilised nations, and thus monopolised the traffic of the world. 
They were the inventors of alphabetic writing, as well as numerical 
symbols, which places them in the first rank as the benefactors of 
mankind who have contributed the most essential elements for the 
diffusion and perpetuation of haman knowledge.” 
We shall look with much interest for the other divisions of this 
work. j 


The -Odyssey of Homer, by H. Hayman, D.D., Vol. III. (D. Nutt)» 








concludes a work on which its author has been many years engaged, 
and completes a task which must have involved considerable diffi- 
culty, at all events in the collection of manuscripts, during the time 
which has elapsed since his removal from Rugby to Lancashire. At 
Rugby, Dr. Hayman was in a central position, and was able to carry 
on his researches into texts without much difficulty, being in reach of 
both London and Oxford. To this enforced absence from libraries he 
alludes with regret, and not without a slight tinge of asperity, in his 
preface to the volume before us; and the motto on the title-page, if 
we gather its drift correctly, points wittily in the same directior. 
However, now that the work has appeared in its completeness, all 
University men, whether personally friends or foes of the “ Ex-Head 
Master of Rugby School,” will feel grateful to Dr. Hayman for a 
largely-corrected text, and for a collection of foot-notes which it is a 
slight praise to call ‘scholarly.’ His parallel passages from ancient and 
modern writers, including Milton and Sir Walter Scott, are happily 
chosen ; and the notes fully exp!ain not only the Greek text, but also the 
action of the poem. It would be doing but scanty justice to Dr. 
Hayman, if we were not to say that his preface really exhausts all 
that can be said or written about the Adyior, doidol, and Aoyoraol, | 
and proves almost: to conviction that the art of writing was known in 
ancient Hellas at a far earlier date than is generally supposed and 
admitted. We may be pardoned for adding one or two very brief 
criticisms on individual passages of the text. On p. 282, we should, 
for ourselves, prefer to have read mAcives for wAéoves, in the be- 
ginning of line 247; and we cannot help supposing that vijus 
evepyns, on page 185, line 4, is a misprint for vijus éevepyhs, and 
érdpoisiy, in the last line on page 187, should be printed érdpoiwt. 
The printing of the book, however, which has been done at Leipzig, 
on the whole, is such as to reflect great credit on the typographer. 

Five Minutes’ Daily Readings of Poetry. Selected by H. L. Sidney 
Lear. (Rivingtons.)—This little book is intended to suggest the 
habit “of daily learning by heart a few lines of poetry,” and also to 
lead to the reading of authors ‘ who, in these busy days of ours, get 
crowded out.” A religious and ecclesiastical motive runs through 
the selection. December 28th introduces Miss Rossetti’s beautiful 
verses for the Innocents’ Day; January 30th, lines written by 
Charles I. at Carisbrooke. On June 25th is commemorated, in a 
poem by Dr. Neale, the “ martyrdom ”’ of the Archbishop of Paris in 
1848. But this tendency has led in very few instances to the inser- 
tion of anything second-rate. The dates of Shrove Tuesday and 
Ash Wednesday in the present year bring us the blame of gluttony, 
from “The Pardoner’s Tale” and George Herbert’s poem on Lent. 
Apart from this, the selection is guided to some extent by the seasons, 
March Ist being appropriately heralded by Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Welcome, 
wild North-easter!”’ As a whole, we can heartily commend the col- 
lecticn as well chosen and tastefully printed. Every one will find 
here many old favourites, while we have noticed many pieces which 
have not hitherto found their way into books of the kind. 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D, 
V.R.S. (The Re'igious Tract Society.)—The title of this book will 
almost suffice to explain its scope and contents.- On opening the 
volume, we at once observe that the author does not adopt the 
hypothesis of evolution as ordinarily stated, while his twelfth and 
last chapter (pp. 252-270) contains a review of the history of life 
But, on 
the other hand, Dr. Dawson’s explanation of the term “ creation ’’ 
(p. 260), in its theological or Scriptural, as well as in its scientific 
sense, as a continued, but not uniform process of the introduction of 
new species by the operation of the cause or causes which introduced 
life at first, will not prove acceptable to those biologists who consider 
the theory of natural selection inadequate, to say the least. The 
arguments for an Intelligent Designer are stated with remarkable 
fairness and force on pages 263 to 267. It may be well to add that 
the whole volume is enriched with a large number of first-rate 
illustrations, amongst which are five drawings of the problematical 


on the globe which certainly cannot be called Darwinian. 


eo0zoon,. . 

Shakespeare and Holy Writ. (Marcus Ward.)—In a dainty volume, 
Mr. W. H. Malcolm has brought together “ parallel passages” from 
Shakespeare and the Bible. In very many instances, Shakespeare is 
really illustrated by this method, but here and there the parallelism 
is merely one of subject, and does not extend to the thought. For 
instance, opposite “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind!” are printed 
Psalm xii., 9, and Job xix., 13-15; and under the head of “ Self-com- 
munion and Solitude,” are brought together Psalms iv., 4, Ixxvii., 6, 
and the Duke’s speech, “ Now, my co-mates and brothers inexile,” in 
“As You Like It,” ii., 1. 
many details showing Shakespeare’s familiarity with Scripture in- 
cident and character, and discuss his use of the Bible generally. The 


The ‘‘ Forewords,” by Mr. Furnivall, give 


little bock is prettily adorned and printed. 

Limen Latinum. By C. H. Gibson, M.A. (Relfe Brothers.)—In - 
apologising for adding one more to our many Latin exercise-books, 
the author claims for his own the merits of ‘practical character, 
simplicity of arrangement, and copiousness of illustration.” We 
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believe that this claim is made good, and that the book will prove a 
very satisfactory guide to the simple sentence, and a little way be- 
yond. There is a complete absence of the explanatory-lecture style, 
which means to be easy and encouraging, but succeeds only in being 
slipshod and bewildering. We miss also, with approval, what may 
be called the incantation theory of teaching Latin by the help of 
doggrel verse. The future infinitive passive, always a mystery with 
boys, is not made more mysterious by the perverse use of such 
examples as “credo murum edificatum iri ;” two examples are given, 
one using “ mulierem,”’ the other “injurias.” Throughout the book, 
example predominates over precept, and such statements as may be 
objected to are easily neglected or explained. The exercises are well 
written and copious, and the vocabularies clearly arranged. 


Freaks and Marvels of Plant Life. By M.C. Cooke. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Dr. Cooke describes, in twenty 
interesting chapters, a very large number of the curiosities of vege- 
tation. Leaf-traps for insects, clinging tendrils, explosive fruits, 
sensitive and sleeping leaves, hygroscopic plants, vegetable mimicry, 
and mystic and historic flowers are discussed in this attractive volume. 
Its pages are liberally adorned with woodcuts, clear, characteristic, 
and exact. The most recent researches of physiologists and botanical 
explorers are included in the condensed accounts of vegetable phe- 
nomena and processes which the author has drawn up, but the lan- 
guage employed is free from all unnecessary technicalities, and needs 
no special training for its comprehension. Enough, but not too much, 
detail of experiment, observation, and argument is here given; the 
results of twenty volumes are condensed into some 450 pages. Students 
will have the satisfaction of finding numerous references to the original 
memoirs and authorities which Dr. Cooke has consulted for his facts. 
The author is, moreover, an accomplished botanical observer, who 
has himself made no small number of additions to the facts which 
he describes; and he has weighed carefully the evidence which has 
been adduced to explain the vegetable phenomena here recorded. 
We can give no adequate notion of the value or interest of this volume 
by a brief notice or by further reference to the table of contents; we 
can but commend the book to all our readers who desire to know 
something about the secret workings and conspicuous wonders of the 
world of plants. 


Novets.—Val Strange, by David Christie Murray (Chatto and 
Windus), presents many of the characteristics which have gained 
for the author of “ Joseph’s Coat” a considerable place among 
present-day novelists. There are in it strong situations, well put 
there is genuine insight into character ; and there are bits of landscape- 
painting that recall the peculiar power of Mr. Bret Harte. The 
effect of the whole, however, is by no means so satisfactory as that 
of some of Mr. Murray’s previous efforts. The “ action” of the plot 
is too spasmodic. Garling, the villain of the piece, who figures as a 
heartless husband and an ungrateful servant, is a caricature ; there 
is no adequate motive for his crimes, and the conflict for mastery 
between him and his employer is protracted to an almost in- 
tolerable extent. The sad tragedy which first separates and then 
reunites Val Strange and his friend, Gerard Lumby, might, in our 
opinion, have been spared; and the wild. revenge which the latter 
plans, and attempts to carry out, of running down the yacht which 
contains the man who has blighted his hopes, suggests the idea that 
Mr. Murray has been studying well, rather than wisely, the works of 
Mr. Charles Reade, to whom he dedicates his new book. But Mr, 
Murray is all himself in telling the adventures in love and fortune- 
hunting of Hiram Search, a humorous and shrewd American, whose 
heart and whose worldly philosophy are very nearly as good as Sam 
Weller’s. The more Searches and the fewer Garlings Mr. Murray 
can give us, the better. A Fearless Life, by Charles Quentin (Bentley 
and Son), is an unpleasant and, we must add, an unwholesome 
story of cross-purposes and unbridled instincts. We are asked by the 
author to admire Nora Severne, whose life should surely be described as 
wasted rather than “fearless,” and who, cherishing a hopeless passion 
for one man, deliberately offers to become the ‘mistress of another. 
This other—who, by the way, is seldom sober—while he loves Nora 
with the “ better part of his nature,’’ is found in almost every second 
page caressing, with Ouidaesque warmth, her supposed half-sister. 
Catherine Severne, again—it is perhaps not to be wondered at, that 
ultimately she proves to have no right to the name—gives private 
meetings and dinners to another man, who in turn But 
why tell more of this unpleasant tale? Yet there are many 
passages in A Fearless Life which show that Mr. Quentin could 
write a really good novel, if he gave himself time to ripen, and let 
“ passions” and crudities of ethical creed go to the wall. The 
Merchant Prince, by John Berwick Harwood (Hurst and Blackett), 
is one of those vigorous melodramatic stories of plot and counter- 
plot, vice punished and virtue rewarded, which its author seems posi- 
tively to revel in producing. The tone is always healthy, even though 
the style is Corinthian, and the book abounds in such descriptions as 
“the raw, early spring, when Nature seems not as yet to have deter- 











that herald the jocund year, or go back to the cold thees-ananaat 
Bertram Oakley, the hero, although rather too much of a Saint me 
a genius rolled into one, takes the reader’s fancy from the first, bie 
one cannot help following his progress from poverty to fortune, and 
union with the somewhat shadowy Rose Denham. There ig life, too, 
in the polished scoundrel Walter Denham, although both his polish ain 
his villainy are common-place enough.—Bell and the Doctor, b 
Thomas Shairp (F. V. White and Co.), is really a masterpice of lb. 
construction. We have actually three volumes devoted tothe develop. 
ment of a poisoning case, and the accomplishment of a vendetta ag. 
ruthless and subtle as anything of the kind that Corsican or Hindoo 
annals can show. , Mr. Shairp, moreover, takes his readers completely 
by surprise. They will find themselves tolerably far on-in the nove} 
before they suspect the choleric butler, whose acquaintance they 
make in the first chapter, of being what he is,—a perfect Borgia, 
The plot in Bell and the Doctor, however, is everything; the charac: 
ters, except, perhaps, a fussy doctor, who, by the way, is not the 
Doctor, are nothing. Jaspar Iddles, whose sins find him out in go 
terrible a way, is a positive libel upon the clerical profession ; and 
even 80 accommodating a girl as Belinda Conway could hardly haye 
been blind to the intense and shameless selfishness of his natare,—— 
Benvenuta. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley and Co.)—This story ig 
one of the quiet domestic kind, the saddest of the heroine’s trialg 
atising from the advent of a step-mother,—if we except a bereayes 
ment which is a great relief to the minds of readers. The interest 
can hardly be said to centre in Benvenuta, though, as the heroine, she 
is rewarded with earthly happiness; for the figure of her artist 
cousin is so attractive, that one seems to look for her appearances 
more eagerly. Her brother is, perhaps, almost too perfect; bat the 
half-invalid Cecil, on whom Benvenuta lavishes much sisterly affec- 
tion, is very well drawn; and her young sister, Nancy, is a 
charming little figure. It is to be hoped no young literary aspirants 
will suffer by supposing Benvenuta’s success likely to be theirs, or 
that every young man who writes sonnets gets tbem inserted in a 
magazine as easily as Cecil does, 

ILuusTRATED Girt-BooKs.—At Home. IMlustrated by J. G. Sowerby, 
Decorated by Thomas Crane.—Abroad. Illustrated by Thomas Crane 
and Ellen E. Houghton. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—These are very 
fascinating little books for children, illustrated in what we might call 
a “bonny ”’ style, with a good deal of humour and spirit, and accom. 
panied by verses which children are likely to find very amusing, 
The pictures of the children’s experiences in their journey in France 
are especially good, and the story of the children’s journey there will 
have a good deal of novelty for the small readers. 


As Christmas draws nearer, more and more varieties of Christmas 
and New-Year’s Cards come under our notice. The most enter- 
prising and go-ahead of Christmas Cards publishers are, per- 
haps, Raphael Tuck and Sons. They have by far the greatest 
variety, and have besides hit upon the bold idea of publish. 
ing a Royal-Academy series, for which they have received 
contributions from pine or ten members. There is no doubt 
that these will be very attractive. They are well got up and 
reproduced, and it is simply marvellous how they can pay at the 
moderate price asked for them. It is impossible to point out more 
than a few of the subjects in which this firm have achieved a success ; 
but amongst others we may mention that their animals are particu- 
larly well drawn, and that they have endeavoured with some success to 
make the subjects appropriate to Christmas. It is one great fault 
which we find almost universally with these productions, that they con- 
sist generally of nothing but a totally irrelevant little picture, with “A 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year” printed underneath. In 
the prizes given at the several exhibitions, it was just the same thing; 
there was no sense of appropriateness, no effort made to encourage 
appropriate designs. Now, if Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons have 
not many subjects celebrating the religious aspect of the season, they 
have at least remembered what is called “ seasonable weather,” and 
have some pathetic, as well as a vast number of humorous snow subjects, 
which will delight many a child, and are certainly more to the purpose 
than the various summer views, or still more than the nude figures sitting 
under orange and lemon trees which are so universal.—— Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode must be mentioned for the delicacy and refine- 
ment of their cards. By far the best group of flowers for arrange- 
ment and colouring which we have yet seen is one of narcissus and 
lilies of the valley, by Miss Steele, published by this firm; and they 
have also, to our mind, the prettiest of Linnil Watt’s work, a series 
of simple rustic figures of charming little children. 


——__—___———= 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K- 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, shoud 
not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND ©CO.S_ LIST. 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 








Now ready, imperial 8vo, ~~ pee bound in new satin-wood pattern, Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s 6d; or in parchment 
lt edges, 28s, binding, top ~ — edges, 35:, 


THE HISTORY OF FASHION IN FRANCE; EDITION DE LUXE OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


OR, THE DRESS bay FROM THE a ROMAN PERIOD 








THE PRESENT TIME Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’S CELEBRATED NOVEL. 
Superbly Illustrated with the finest Wood Engravings of Exmoor and the 
From the French of M. veer ee by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY neighbouring Scenery, after Designs by Mr. F. ARMSTRONG. 
— Also with Full-page Engravings of Incidents and Charact the Story, b 
With 21 Coloured Plates, after Drawings by F. Lrx, and Tailpieces by Scorr. ae are ind ee ena iach 
Now ready. | Now ready. | ‘boneps in December, 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 42: 


Large imperial 4to, in tasteful extra binding, gilt “ROBERT HERRICK’S POETRY. 
edges, £3 33, T A H I T I . Numerous Full-page and many smaller Designs, 
illustrating the Pastoral and Poetic Side of Eng. 
F L 0 R E N C E ; land in the Days of Elizabeth. 
ITS HISTORY. Sy Taky SEES, By E. A. ABBEY. 
“ ‘ pre With Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Parsons; all 
Author of “Voyage of the Sunbeam,’”’ &c. | Engraved by the leading Wood Engravers. 


The MANNE ~The UMAR — LT Eae— The Text consists of a selection of the more pic- 


ARTS. Feap. 4to, very tastefully bound, cloth extra, with | turesque Poems of Herrick, with a Preface by AUSTIN 
; | Donpson. The Type is from Field and Tuer’s ‘* Ye 

By CHARLES YRIARTE. 31 Autotype Illustrations, 21s, - | Leadenhalle Presse.’ 
Translated by C. B, Pitman, From Photographs taken by Colonel Stuart- -Wortley. | | Mow vendy, te 8 vel. See, eee Satie neem, 


Illustrated with 500 very fine Engravings. A LDRICH’ s POEMS. 
” at HOLIDAY EDITION. 
The Complete Poem; of THomas Barter ALDRICH. 


and ARCHZ/OLOGY: an | From new Electrotype Plates. Finely Illustrated. 
aethcasive how greater justice could have been done | _1Hustratod Dictionary of the Terms used in Art | gor'ghis bilition, which is broweht out it the most 
py ws howd = ~ — a age Mf be and Archeology. By J. W. Mo.ert, B.A. | carefuland tasteful ——— the Riverside Press. It a 
ardent love of the writer for his subject, an e A yx cone ; | a fine steel portrait o r. Aldrich and 28 admirable 
wealth of art which he has had to aid him,”’—Glasgow With about 750 Wood Engravings, small 4to, | Tgstrations, It is in every respect a work of art, 
Herald. strongly bound in cloth, 15s. | and the season will bring no gift-book more tasteful. 


“One of the handsomest books of the season...... A 
marvel of artistic taste and skill...... The illustrations 
are in immense number, and are produced in various ART 








The RENAISSANCE of ART in ITALY. An Illustrated MODERN ETCHINGS of CELEBRATED PAINTINGS. 





Sketch. By Leaper Scort, Author of “ Fra Botolemmeo,”’ “ A Nook in the | Containing Examples of the Etched Work of Unger, Rajon, Waltner, Flameng, 
Apennines,’ &c. Comprising a brief History of the Rise of Italian Art in | and other Masters of the Art, after Pictures by K aphael, Velazquez, Rubens, 
Verona, Lucca, Pisa, and Ravenna; its Development in Bologna, Siena, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Meissonier, and other well-known Painters. With an 
Orvieto, and Padua ; and its Culmination in Florence, Rome, and Venice. Essay by J. W. Moutett, B.A., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Rembrandt,” in the 
[Ready. | Great Artist Series, &c. Medium 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 
This work has been printed with great care on toned paper, medium quarto, | price £1 11s 6d. 
and is handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges. Price One Guinea and a | AN EDITION DE LUXE, on hand-made paper, With proofs of the Etchings 
Half. eatin” with upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Engravings | printed on India paper. Limited to 50 Copies, Super-royal 4to, half- bound 
ow ready, small feap. 4to, cloth extra, 6s. | morocco, gilt top, price £3 33. 

SIR ROGER “de COVERLEY. ' Re-imprinted from the WIT and WISDOM of DON QUIXOTE. With a Biographical 
Spectator. With 125 Woodents, Engraved by J. D. Cooper, from Designs by | Sketch of Cervantes. By Emma Tuompson. Square feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 
C. O. Murray ; and with Steel Etching. 33 6d. (Ready. 

4to, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

JOURNALISTIC LONDON: being a Series of Sketches GONVERSATIONS and JOURNALS in EGYPT and 
of Famous Pens and Papers of the Day. By Josepm Hatton. Profusely { MALTA. By the late Nassau W. Senior, Master in Chancery, Member of 
Illustrated with Portraits of Distinguished Editors and Writers for the Press. | the French Institute, Author of ‘“ Bio: graphical Essays,” “Lectures on 

[Ready, | Political Economy,” “CGonversations with Tocqueville, Thiers, Guizot,” &c. 
w ready. feap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges 5s. Edited by his Decuhien, M. C. M. Srmpson. 


ROCK ME to SLEEP, MOTHER, "With Bighteen Charm STUDIES in RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Charles 


ing Illustrations, D d E 
payer by Messrs Band god Hngraved to, Ameria, incites | Epwarp TurnNER, English Lector inthe University of St. Petersburg. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 83 61. 


|A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Professor 


ow ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS SHOEMAKERS. By Wm. E. 


Winks. With Portraits. | J. ScHere. T.anslated from the German by “M. V.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
bd. 
REISSUE in CHEAP FORM of RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S | ee 
BRETON FOLK: an Artistic Tour in Brittany. By Henry ENGLISH DRAMATISTS of TO-DAY. By William Archer, 
Bracksurn, Author of “ Artists and Arabs,” ‘‘ Normandy Picturesque,” &c. | M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. : 
= 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt | , ON cea TO ne sity al pa aes, art ae ge gh- 
8. O all blished at 2s, on, F —Burnanc y yron, Henry J.—Gilber —Grundy, Sydney 
at 10s 6 6d, ee ee Sa ee Oe ee een ae ee binding | —Howard. Bronson—Jones, H. A.— Meritt, Paul—Me rivale, Herman C.—Pinero, 


y. w.—R », Robert—Si s, George R.—Smith, 8. Theyre—Tennyson, 
Specially suitable for Presentation. aa iil new Edition de Luxe, for | Ano --Wills, WG. — a ae — a oe 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S ‘LITTLE BRITAIN; together THREE RECRUITS and the GIRLS THEY LEFT 


with The Spectre Bridegroom an dA Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Instrated | BEHIND THEM. By Joseru Hatton, Author of ‘‘Clytie,” &c. Small 
by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood by Mr. J. D. Cooper, designed by Mr. | post 8vo, 63. 

Charles O. Murray. Square crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 103 6d. | ‘It hurries us along in unflagging excitement.’’—Times. 

Now reissued, uniform with “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” cloth extra, 6s, |“ We congratulate the author on this piece of work.”"—Spectator. 








NEW NOVELS, IN THREE VOLS. Crown 8r0, cloth extra, 7 6 BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
| ANCIENT GREEK FEMALE COS. RED CLOUD, the SOLITARY SIOUX. 


a _ | TUME, 112 Full-page Plates and 30 smaller By Lieutenant-Colonel BuTLER, C.B., Author of 

| Illustrations. With Explanatory Text and “The Great Lone Land.” Illustrated, 7s 64. 
Two on a TOWER. By Thomas Passages from the Greek Classic Writers. Drawn The MUTINY on BOARD the SHIP 
*LEAN DE = ’ By Bernarp HELDMANN. LIilus- 


Harpy. | and Arranged by J. Morr SMITH. trated, 7s ( 


The ‘LADY MAUD, By W. Clark GREAT HISTORIC GALLERIES of °Chia, MQRGAM. By Juleo Verne 


RUSSELL. } ENGLAND. Containing 36 Photogrophs from ae it yy ae By Jules Verne. Illus- 
| Paintings by Celebrated Artists. Imperial 4to, [TNDERthe SUNSET. By Bram Stoker. 
A. CHELSEA HOUSEHOLDER. By cloth, gilt edges, £2 123 64, New and Cheaper Edition. With many newly- 


engraved Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
FAIRY TALES. By Andersen. With 
A STRANGER in a STRANGE LAND. | The ETCHER. Containing 36 Plates, 10 Full-page Pictures in Colour, by E. V. B. 


the Hon, Emity Law ess. 


By Lady Cray. the Original Etched Work of the best Artists. The ’F LOWERS of SHAKSPEARE. 
Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, £2 123 61. Depicted by Viota. 32 Coloured Plates, 4to, 
WEIGHED and WANTING. By Dr. | | wep ofancy boards, 5s. 
G, MacponaLp. | Now ready, Vol. VIT., 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25s. wae oe ee Srune. By G. A. 
oe MEN of MARK. A Gallery of 36 Per-  - two NEW BOOKS BY MISS ALCOTT. 

UNDER the DOWNS. By E. Gilliat. | | manent Cabinet Photographs of Men distin- An. OLD ee FASHIONED 5 THANKS- 
GIVING DAY. By Lovutsa M. Atcorr. Small 

: | guished in the Senate, the Church, in Science, post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
The GRANVILLES. By the Hon. | Literature, and Art, the Army, Navy, Law,| PROVERBS. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

THomaSs TaLBor. : Medicine, &c. Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Akers (E.), Rock me to Sleep, Motlier, small 4to ..............0.. ~ Low & Co.) 5/0 
Alcock (D.), The Roman Student, &., imp. 16mo . Si Unwin) 6/0 
Arnold (F.), Turning-points in Life, cr 8vo0, 1 Vol ............00.. ee ceeeeees " (Bentley) 60 
A Thousand Years Hence, cr 8v0...............006000 AS. Low & Co.) 60 
Barbara’s Warning, cr 8vo ........ (FE. V. White) 3/6 
Book-lover’s Enchiridion, 320 ................ccsssscossecovssessscoossscencaeees (Simpkin) 4/6 
Bruce (C.), World in Pictures pie cr 8vo .. (Cassell a Cy.) 26 
Charlesworth (M. L.), Heavenly Counsel, cr SievicscpaneNGcsneeatonedeenien (Seeley) 36 
Clayton (E. C.), A Girl’s De-tiny, 3 vols. cr 8vo.. (Tinsley) 316 
a (A. H.), A Monograph, by 8. Waddington, 8 Be Obii kee (Bell) 7/6 
Day (L. F.), Every-day Art, cr 8vo. ‘ : ..(Batsford) 7/6 
Deane (R. H.), Settled Land Act, er ‘Bvo.. sibivessepoheohbenieaie (Butterworth) 80 
Edwards (M. B. ), Exchange no Robbery, 2 vols. cr 8vo | & Blackett) 21/0 
Edwards (T.), The Scotch YN aturalist, er 8vo ...... si (Murray) 6/0 
Fitzgerald (P. ), Recreations of a Literary Man, 1 vol... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Froude (J. A.), Short Studies in Great Subjects, BUD scisednsep covered (Longman) 120 
Gaume (M.), Catechism of Perseverance, Vol. 4, cr 8vo ....(Simpkin) 7/6 
RORAUIDE CA, )) DUANE WE MROMNES BU cs scacyccsecsseedssnssecebecsisdctenssanoune (Bradbury) 3L6 


(C. K. Paul & Co.) 60 


Gay (G.), Fables, — parchment . 
Gellie (Mrs.), Dolly, Dear, cr 8vo.. (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Gibbon (C.), A Golden Shi aft, 3 vols. er 8v0 . (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Haggard (W. H. D.), Vazir of Lanknaran, Tin soinbauxdsesesugieeeaaaiel (Triibner) 10/6 
Heldmann (B.), The Belton Scholarship, er 8vo .... (Griffith & Farran) 5, 
Hide (C. A.), The Age to Come, er 8vo..... ..(C, K, Paul & Co.) 2/6 


S< 


Hobart (W. K.), Medical L: anguage of St. Luke, iro 2. (Longman) 16 

Howell (W. « ), Writings, ten vols. pA OK -cccinnsc fares (Simpkin) 21/0 
Hudson (T. S.), Se damper throu: gh America, cr 8 9. P “(Griffith & Farran) 60 
Jarrett (T. ‘i Hebrew Te xt of the Old Covenant, 2 2 vols. iBYO See (Bell) 21,0 
Johnson (J.), Uncle Ben’s Little Stories, small wad sesvonsierverceceavee RARERIARO) 2/6 


Ledger (E.), The San, &c., cr 8vo seevesseescereeseeee (Stamford) 10/6 
Livingstone (D.), Life, by Bl: nikie, “er 8vo edition . sevesessecrsnaserc ee? OO 
Macarthy (J.), History of Our Own Times, ‘Vol. 4, cr 8v (Chatto) 6/0 
Marshall (#.), Constantia Carew, er 8vo si (Seeley) 5/0 
Martin (J. W.), Float-fi-hing, er 8vo (Low) 20 

















Mollett (J. N.), Illustrated Dictionary of. Words used in “Art, REO: «,.050 (Low) 15/0 
Oldenburg (H.), Buddha: his Life, &., 8vo ............... (Williams & Norgate) 18/0 
Old Norse Sagas, cr 8vo sorssocencsaeeee eee in) 26 
Parker (J.), The Inner Life of C hrist, Vol. 4, mE wai. Clarke) 8/9 
Patterson (R. H.), New Golden Age, ke. 2 2 vols, 8yvo. Presse! 31/6 


Philipson (J.), Harness as it Is, &¢., 8V0 weececccceceeee ......(Stanford) 5/0 
Palpit Commentary, St. Mark, 2 vols. 8vo . ; K. Paul & Co.) 21/0 
Reeve (A.), Lights and Shadows, 12mo...... .... (Partridge) 3/6 
MUCODIO LS. 205), SUBD AMOUD ODP BID ois sciccecseiessessececesescuvcsssseaouseectoete (Clarke) 60 
Scott (L.), Messer Agnolo’s Household, er 8vo . (Longmans) 6,0 
MOOG {1:.), Renaissance of Art in-Ttaly. ,...< -cics.c.000sssessesnesessoadiansevoaneed (Low) 31/6 
Shakespeare’s Works, Vol. 5, parchment 12 .(C. K. Paul & Co) 6/0 
Stebbing (G.), Edward Bertram, cr 8vo .. ‘ (Ward & Lock) 36 
Stevenson (R. L.), The New Arabian Nig asin: & Windus) 60 





Tower of Egypt (The), cr 8vo ... fa saeveesn (Partridge) 4/0 
Village Communities, by ‘‘ Ouida,” Am ec. och eae oC hatto & Windus) 2/0 
Wagner (D. W.), Epics and Romances, eee ey ..(Sonnenschein) 76 
Withers (J.), The Messiah King, er 8v0 wissésdbuotesacoesesicnecosneresey st EAE) CORO 
Wood (C.), In the Black Forest, er 8V0................cccc0cc0eessseeeseeeeee.. (Bentley) 6/0 
Wylie (J. A.), Egypt and its Future, BND iin cocacasaccasces ee (Hamilton) 2/5 
Yorke (J. F .), Notes on Evolution, er 8vo° BE caer oyo isons conse K. Paul. & Cc 0. ) 6 0 


L | B E R T y’ S | LIBERTY S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 

UPR LoMe RY STUFFS, 

NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
FABRICS LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
» EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 

PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


All PATTERNS POST FREE. & Chorhun Hone, | REGENT STREET, W. 


JAPANESE “FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 


.From 153 per piece. 
L E A TH E WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


PAPERS. CC. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 184 OXFORD STREET, W. 











APOLLINARIS. a MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 


NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 


“THE QUEEN OF ANNUAL SALE, 
TABLE WATERS.” TEN MILLIONS. 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
H U N Y A D | “ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.”’ 
3 —Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 
J A N O The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
S. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 





Has been celebrate! for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
ROWLANDS’ the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiter , strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends ina grea mx 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
ODONTO cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
° and white as a pure and non-zritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ bg seg has always proved itself to be. 
Ask c for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 







100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


YEAR 1 
In hell to an ORDER of the Finance Committee of the 
OF LONDON, I do hereby GIVE NOTICE to the holders, regist: 
of City Bonds, which mature within the ensuing year, 








(LoD YY... of 0 aN 


——e 


O 
— AND RENEWAL OF BONDS FALLING DUN roy 


JORPORATION 
ered or ot 
1883, as follows :— on 


(1.) That the Bonds referred to in the FIRST Schedule hereto will be paid off 


| (out of funds specially applicable to such purposes) absolutely a 
of renewal, at the dates at which they respectively mature. 


ud without option 


(2.) That the Bonds referred to in the SECOND Schedule hereto will also be 


paid off at the dates of their maturity, respectively, but that 
to the holders of such Bonds to renew the Loans severally 
TEN YEARS from the dates at which they severally fall due, 
interest at the rate of £3 103 per cent. per annum. 


an OPTION is given 
secured for a period of 
by Bonds to carry 


Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of this opt’on of renewal must 


signify to me their agreement thereto, and bring 
Offic 4 ON OR BEFORE SATURDAY, THE THIRTIETH OF DECEMBER 


NE. 


their Bonds for marking to this 


The Loans renewed under these options will be for the like purposes and on the 


SCHEDULE I. 


Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 
Bonds issued under the Holborn Valley Improvement Act,1864, 
and maturing on January Ist, 1883, viz. 


same securities as the existing Bounds respectively, interest being payable as at 
present, by means of Coupons, at the BANK OF EN 


GLAND, negotiable 
any Banker. through 


29 Bonds for £1,000 each, "Nos. "43, 69 t to 93, 230, 235, and 241 £29,000 
6 Bonds for £500 each, Noa. 228 and 229, 2 234 and 235, and 239 


and 2 


16 —. for £100 ‘each, Nos. 111 to 116, 223 to 
BR Sot daca iausahwavats oes aema Ce asu Caen cceege 1,600 
Bonds ‘ed under the same Act, and maturing on July Ist, 


B, ANG BS7 ANA LSS ............ccccsrssseeceeees 


1883, viz. 


ig Bonds for £1,009 each, Nos. 1,105 to 1,123.00... eee 


7 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 1,124 to 1,130 


5 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. rb 131tol, i: ees 





8,009 


19,000 
3,500 
500 


A Bond issued under the ‘same Act, and expiring on 


POSTAGE GARG RO, FOP. sec sis cisesssorsassvecsiverdevusanoecsdovecens 


. 61,500 


118,100 


Bonds issued under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
1869, for constructing the Foreign Cattle Market for the Metro- 


polis, maturing on January 25th, 1883, viz. :— 


2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 3 and 4 20.00.00... eee 
Part of Bond for £10,000, NO. 5 ..c.ceccceeccsceeeeeeeecseeseeeeenene 





29,009 
5,000 
——y 25,000 


Bonds issued under the City of London Cunialiban of 
Sewers ; Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 1881, numbe:s already adver- 


tised, May 27th, SEE RO rere ee 


eekones ts 13,500 


Bond issued in respect of rebuilding the Royal Exchange 
(Loan of £76,800), secured upon the City’s moiety of the Gresham 


Estates, viz. :— 


Bond for £1,000, No. 4, maturing on May 11th, 1883. 


“ 1,000 


Part of Bond issned under the Act for rebuilding Blackfriars 


Bridge, viz. 


No. 151, “for £50,000, maturing on July 28th, 1893.............. ase 25,000 


SCHEDULE II. 


Bonds maturing in 1883 with an option of renewal as above. 
Bonds issued under the Holorn Valley Improve iment Act, 


anispes eats 19,000 


1864, and maturing on January Ist, 1883, viz. 
19 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1, 018 to 1, 036 


32 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 1,037 to 1,058 - 


36 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 1,069 to 1,104 











16,000 
3,600 
38,600 


Bonds issued under the Act for providing the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, Islington, and maturing on January 30sh, 1883, 


viz. :— 


15 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 543 t0 560 oo... eceeeee renee 


25 Bonds for £590 each, Nos. 551 to 583 .......6. 


25 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 585 t9 610 ...... 





Bonds issued for the ie parponce of the said Mar ket, ‘maturi ing on 


July 25th, 1883, viz. : 
10 Bonds for £1, 000 each, Nos. 63 to 75 ... 


Bonds issued f for the same purposes, and m turing ‘on October 


Ist, 1883, viz. 


5 Bonds hoe £1,000 each, Nos. 76 $0 80 ...........0:00.c0.censseeovee 


2 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 81 and 82 


10 Bonds for £100 each, NGS SS HO'GD vosscesasivetavsheccesssaucesns 





47,000 


Bonds issued under the London Central Markets Act, 1875, 
Loan of £250,000, maturing on April Ist, 1583, renewable under 


Act of 1882, viz. :— 


36 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 2 to 17, 44 to 48, and 116to 130 36,000 


32 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 18 to 33, and 131 to 146 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 34 to 43; and 147 to 165...... 


16,009 
3,000 


Bonds issued under the same Act, and maturing on July Ist, 


188: 3, viz. 


57 feeds for £21,000 each, Nos. 49 to 105 ................cecceceseeenee 


5 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 106 to 110 .. 


5 Bonds for £00 enh, Mus, Ul tolls 


57,090 
2,500 
5 


0 
—-_ 115,000 


Bonds issued for the enlargement of Billingsgate Market, being 
Loan of £35, 000, dated July 13th, 1876, and maturing on July Ist, 






1883, viz. 
33 Suede for £1,000 each, Nos..1 to 33 
3 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 3+ to 36 


5 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 37 to4l......... eens us 





Bonds issued under the Metage on Grain (Port of London) 


Act, 1870, and mituring on Jaly 1st, 1883, viz. :— 
43 Bonds for £1,000 — Nos. 31 to 47 and 58 ti 0 73 koten 
11 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 48 to 52 and 74 to 79 ...,.......0006 
15 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 53 to 57 and 80 to 89 ............... 


To 
SCHEDULE III. 
Bonds maturing in 1883, with option of renewal, 





to be 


exercised on or before Siturday, December 59th next, at £3 10s 


per cent. per annun ; but for short periods, as understated :— 


Bonds issued under the M-tage on Grain (Port of London) 


Act, 1870, and maturing on July 1st—1833, viz, Nos. 1 to 


10, to be renewed for one year 


Bonds issued under the sime Act, ‘and m: aturing | on same 
day, to be renewed for three years, Nos. 11 to 20 : 


Total 
*urther information, if needed, will be furnished at this Departm 


3ENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 
Chamber of ‘London, Guildhall, November 23rd, 1882. 








33,000 
1,500 
500 af 
35,000 
43,000 
5,500 
1,500 
50,000 
225,600 
10,00 
10,000 
£20,000 





ent. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘* THE SPECTATOR.” 


Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdom ... 

Including postage’ to ‘any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, Frauce, Germany, 

Including postage to India, China, Ke, 20 


Fac Quarterly. 
8 6......014 4 an 7 2 


015 3.. 
(O16 Sie 


.0 7 8 
.0 8 2 
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ail 
D* PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 


FIRST SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
£1,000 00 George 





Anonymone:: 0| Cowell, in five 
. Liddon 500 0 owell, 2 
se Dr. ebsmp 500 00} years... £5 50 
Deanof St Paul's 500 00 | Mr. H. M. Chap- 
Marquis of S is- man, in five ‘ 
K.G. ... 500 00 years... 5 5 
ag Shaw Mr. C. B. Philli- 
ae... 250 00| more 5 50 
cow 4 Mr. Henry W 
Pigg OUT Ber 50. cccs- ssc 5 50 


ner 
Mr. J. F.France 5 50 
0 0] Rev. V. Stuckey 

S. Coles ......... 5 00 
Rev. J. R. Legh, 

in five years... 5 00 
Rev. ©. 8. 2 
00 Riddell ......... 5 00 
Mr. G. R. Ham- 
eee 5 00 


Rev. H. M. Ing- 
cca conandakas 5 00 





iss t 
Yoodman, in 

bo years vues 100 00 

Mr. H: 0. Wake- , 


100 00 


King... 
Right Hon. Sir J. 


bra: ram 
= ar. m 100 00] Rev. C. E. Taun- 
Rev. R. C. Kirk- WRT occu ox acsakies 5 00 
atrick ......... 100 00] Rev. D. J. Bout- 
Ms flower, R.N.... 5 0.0 


"Talbot, 
Mr.J.G.Talbots 1) 90 | Rev. H. A. Pick. 


on Warden of ard, in five 


College 100 00 SI sicactninaans 5 00 
-—" Father Mr. Richard 
Benson .....-..» 100 00 Gosling ......... 5 00 
r W. G F. Strafford Club, 


Phillimore, in Oxford, in five 


ears ...... 100 00 ee 5 00 

colonel WwW. ft. Mr. Alfred Bald- 

Makins, M.P. 100 00 ME cesinicomniens 5 00 
Viscount Cran- Hon. Robert 3 

brook ............ 100 00 Marsham ...... 5 00 
Mrs, Wilson (of Rev. R. Hooker 

Rownhams)... 50 00 WHER ccdeensccessss 5 00 
Rey. E. Rogers, Rev. G. M. Gor- 

in five years... 50 00 TON 6 cascaceacas 5 00 
Rev. H. Scott Rev. Henry Blag- 

Holland ...... 50 00 den ...... te tae! 5 00 
Rev. G OC. Mr. T. Parry 

Pearson ...... 50 00 Woodcock ...... 5 00 
Rev. T. Vere Rev. F.W. Kings- 

Bayne..........+ ee) ee Se ee 5 00 
Rey. William Miss M. M.Whar- 

Cooke, in five WOE ctactavdaensccs 5 00 

years ............ 50 00] Mr. Jobn Shelly 5 00 
Rev. Canon Rev. Reginald 

Lowe, in five Porter............ 5 00 

JOATS ..creeererce 50 00] Rear - Admiral 
Rev. John Robertson Mac- 

Wordsworth, donald............ 5 

in two years... 40 00] Rev. G. H. Hod- 
Rev. H. E. Lowe, WUD veniedaceswnces 

in five years... 26 50] Rev. F. Otway 


Rev. C.T.Wilton 25 00 


Mayne ......... 
Mr. W.B.James 25 00] Rev. W. F. Scott, 


wm Cn 
“eo co fo SC 
oov.UcmlUc8BlhlUSO 





Mr. Fraucis in two years... 
Barchard ...... 25 00] Rev. Dr.F.G. Lee 
Speranza ......... 25 00] Rev. A. J. In- 
Rey. J. P. Kane, PAE cccesaiacane 3 30 
-in five years... 25 00] Rev. Greville 
Mr.George Rich- Phillimore 3 30 
mond ............ 25 00] MissCollingwood 2 20 
Sir James Paget, Mr. F.N. Lamb 2 20 
Bart. ............ 21 00] Rev. A.H.Sayce 2 20 
Rev. Master of Rev. C. T. Crutt- 
SelwynColl’ge, well (lst sub- 
in five years 20 00 scription) ...... 2 20 
Rev. W. fF. Ers- Rev. O. P. Green- 
kine Knollys, street ............ 1100 
in five years... 10 100] Mrs. ¥. 
Rev. F. H. Gray 10100 Wetherell ...... I 16 
Rev, J, W. Ayre 1010 0{| Mr. H. . 
Rev. Alfred Richards ...... I 106 
Meadows ...... 10 10 0} Rev.W.M. Kings- 
Rey. Jas, Palmes 10 10 0 WHA .cccexccsce ~ wb Re 
Rev. Dr. Little- Rev. G. Herbert 
WMG ccancsesnaves 10 10 0 Vincent ......... 210 
Rey. B, Turber- Rey. Slade Baker 1 10 
ville Williams, Rev. R. Coward 1 10 
in five years... 10 00] Rev. E. H. Wal- 
Admiral Ryder.. 10 00 ee 110 
Miss J. J. Beck, Rev. J.B. Wilkin- 
in five years... 10 00 PRE ccatvasccescncs ¥ 36 
Rev. 8. R. Hole 10 00] Rev. J. W. Buck- 
Rev. M. W. rae 110 
Mayow .... 10 00j| Mr.LewisF.Ford 1 10 
Rev. J. Baghot Miss Phillips .. 1 00 
Dela Bere... 5 50] Mr. Thomas 
Miss Julia Tre. Langston ...... 1 00 
velyan. ......... & 56 sey 
Rey. T. Owen 8, Total...... £5,563 2 
AVIES......... . & &O 


Subscriptions extending over five years, if desired, 
are payable at Messrs, Hoare’s, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
the Old Bank, Oxford; or to W. G. F. Phillimore, 86 
Eaton Place, S.W., Hon. Treasurer; or J. W. B 
Riddell, 65 Belgrave Road, 8.W., Hon. Sec. 

November 18th, 1882, * 


ALTHAM HOUSE, 
‘ STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Lhe Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS, 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 
(PORQUAY.—A PHYSICIAN, living 

_ in a large house, sheltered situation, with ex- 
tensive grounds, is anxious to receive into his family 
a DELICATE PATIENT, for the Winter.— H.,” 
WOODLANDS, Torquay. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&c.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. KITUHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J. S. NORMAN, M.A, (Cantab.) Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen, 


J)R. PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 





At avery crowded Meeting of Churchmen, held at 
the houseand under the chairmanship of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, on Thursday, November 16th, 1882, it was 
unanimously agreed, after speeches from Key. Dr. 
Liddon and others,— 

“That a FUND be established in MEMORY of 
Dr. PUSEY, and devoted, in the first place, to the 
Purchase of his Library and the Provision of suitable 
Buildings in Oxford, bearing his name, to contain it ; 
and secondly, to an Endowment for two or more 
Clergymen, who shall act as Librarians and shall pro- 
mote, in whatever way, the intezests of Theological 
Study and Religious Life within the University; and 
that a Sum of £50,000 be raised to give effect to the 
aforesaid Scheme, to be called, ‘The DR. PUSEY 
MEMORIAL FUND;’ and further, that Trustees 
and a large Committee be appointed-to carry out the 
scheme.” 

Subscriptions extending over five years (if desired) 
are earnestly asked for, and may be paid at Messrs. 
Hoare’s, 37 Fleet Street, E.C.; or the Old Bank, Ox- 
ford; or will he received and acknowledged by W. G. F. 
PHILLIMORE, 86 Eaton Place, S.W., Hon. Trea- 
surer, or J. W. B. RIDDELL, 


65 Belgrave Road, S.W. Hon. Secretary. 





The Honorary Secretary will endeavour to make 
arrangements for a Preacher in any Church in 
which an offertory is offered for the Fund. 

Collecting-cards may be obtained from him. He 
would be very grateful to any Churchmen who would 
act as honorary correspondents for the Fund, in their 
respective neighbourhoods. 

The following have alrealy promised to doso—viz., 
Diocese of York, Rev. C. A. Daniel, Coatham Vicar- 
age, Redcar; Diocese of Worcester, Hon. and Rev. 
H. Douglas, St. Paul’s Vicarage, Worce-ter; Diocese 
of Hereford, Sir Ofley Wakeman, Bart., Rorrington 
Lodge, Chirbury, Salop. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, Sutton 
Valence, Kent. Founded A.D. 1576. 

A VACANCY in the Head Mastership of this 
School having been occasioned by the resignation of 
the Rev. J. D. KINGDON, M.A., who retires at 
Easter, the Court of the Worshipful Company .of 
Clothworkers, as Governors, will shortly proceed to 
appoint a Head Master. He must bea Member of the 
Church of England, a Graduate of one of the Univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom, duly qualified to 
discharge the duties of the office, and his age must not 
exceed forty years on December 31st next. The fixed 
stipend is £200 per annum, exclusive of the Founder’s 
Endowment (£26 13s 4d—more or less). There are 
good School Buildings—three Boarding Houses, and 
other accommodation for 69 Boarders, free of rent; 
and there is a sum of £113 6s 8d payable in aid of the 
salary of one Assistant-Master. A capitation of £6 
per annum will be paid by the Governors for each of 
the Foundation Day Scholars, and £3 per annum for 
each Day Scholar not on the Foundation. The 
Tuition Fee is £5 per Term, or £15 per annum 
(Foundation Scholars £2 per Term). Out of thissum 
the Head Master nas to provide Assistants, Six Ex- 
hibitions to the Universities or other places of higher 
literary, scientific, or technical education have been 
attached to the School by the Governors. Sutton 
Valence is beautifully situate in a healthy part of 
Kent, midway between Maidstone and Staplehurst, 
where there are first-class railway station:. Other 
particulars may be obtained, by qualified applicants, 
of OWEN ROBERTS, Esq., M.A., 

Clerk to the Governors. 

Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, London. 

Candidates are particularly requested to refrain 
from applying personally to the Governors, unless and 
uvtil informed of their having been nominated as 
selected Candidates. The Governors will proceed to 
make final selection in January next. Applications 
should be made in writing by December 6th next at 
latest, accompanied by suitable references and testi- 
monials, not exceeding six in number. 


REVALENT INFIDELITY.—The 
wide spread of doubt and disbeli f calls for 
energetic action. The reasons for assured belief in 
the fundamental truths of Christianity should be re- 
affirmed, as consonant with modern research and 
culture. The errors and tendencies of Atheism and 
Agnosticism should be exposed. It is the sole and 
special functi.n of the CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
SOCIETY to carry on this work. It is undenomina- 
tional in its constitution and action. Considerable 
Funds are very urgently needed at the present 
moment. Appeal is confidently made to all earnest 
Christians to aid in the maintenance of Christian 
truth, for the conviction and conversion of tho-e that 
are going astray. Contributions may be sent to, and 
information respecting lectures, sermons, personal 
interviews, classes, and literature, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


LADY DESIRES to MEERT with 
t a SITUATION as LADY COMPANION or 
HOUSEKEEPER, in a Private Family or a School. 
Terms moderate; good references.—Apply, ‘* Mrs. 
S.,” care of A. FRY, Esq., Cambridge Park, Redland, 
Bristol. P ; 








N ISS HILL & Miss OCTAVIA HILL 
,: receive a Few PUPILS at their own house, 14 
Nottingham Place, London, W. The Course of Study 
includes the usual branches of English, the Elements 
of Physical Science, Modern Languages, Latin, Music, 
and Drawing.—Inclusive terms eighty guineas a year. 


{INSBURY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
For those who intend to become Masters in 


Middle and Higher Schools. The College will OPEN 


on January 17th, 1883.—Apply to the Principal, H 
COURTHOPE BOWEN, Esq., The Schools, Cowper 





| 





Street, City Road, E.C. 





NATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

On TUESDAY Evening, November 28th, a MEET- 
ING will take place at 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W., at which a Paper will be read by Dr. 
Frances Hoagay on MEDICAL WOMEN for INDIA. 
Surgeon-General W.G. Hunter, M.D., F.R.C.P., will 
take the Chair, at Eight o’clock. 


The Meeting has the support of Sir George Camp- 
bell, M.P., K.C.S.1., J. B_Peile, Esq., C.S.I., Surgeon- 
General Balfour, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Mrs. 
Garrett-Anderson, M.D., and many others. 


E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 


F\HE HARPUR TRUST, BEDFORD. 

—The Office of HEAD MISTRESS of the High 
School for Girls is VACANT. The Head Mistress will 
receive a fixed salary of £20) a year, and a Capita- 
tion-fee of £3 on the first hundred scholars, and £2 on 
the second hundred. ‘The number of girls at present 
in the School is eighty-two. Thirty printed copies of 
application and testimonials to be sent, on or before 
December 2nd, 1882, to A. H. ALLEN, Clerk of the 
Harpur Trust, Bedford, from whom further par- 
ticulars can be obtained. It is requested that no per- 
sonal application be made by auy Candidate to any 
Member of the Governing Body. 


By Order, A. H. ALLEN, Clerk. 
Harpur Trust, Bedford, November 16th, 1882. 





VX7 EY AT 1 Ny 
The SEVEN AGES of MAN; 
Illustrated by Eight Full-page Cartoons, printed 
in Colours, with thrilling Stories by the following 
Eminent Writers :— 
The BABY’S STORY. By the Editor. 
The SCHOOLBOY’S STORY. By R. M. Ballantyne. 


The LOVER’S STORY, “ Out of the Black Wilder- 
ness.”” By Rosa Mulholland. 

The SOLDIER’S STORY, “ A Twelve Miles’ Wade.” 
By Captain Mayne Reid. 

The JUDGE’S STORY, “ Put it behind your Ear.”’ 
By Montagu Williams. 

The PANTALOON’S STORY. By Thomas Archer. 

The OLD MAN’S STORY, “‘ The Story of an Old 
Table.”” By E. Paxton Hood, 


will appear in 
7 U0 kL Se 3 i eS. 
The Best Xmas Annual, 


With which is given away a Magnificent Presentation 
Plate, entitled, 


“A CHRISTMAS ERRAND.” 
Painted expressly for the Work, by 
ALICE HAVERS. 


Price, ONE SHILLING ; of all Newsvendors, and 
LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, London, E.C- 


Miss 





| | ARPER’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1882. 
21 Articles. 75 Wood Engravings. 
Price One Shilling. 
Wittram Brack at Home, (With a fine Portrait.) 
By Joseph Hatton. 
Founp Drownep. By Dinah Muloch Craik. 
A Great Frencu Seaport. By T. W. Knox. 
Tae Srorace or Exrcrricity. By Henry Morton. 
SouTHERN CaLirornta. By W. H. Bishop. 
Cameos or CoLonraL Carouina. By P. D. Hay. 
SHanvon Betts A Novel. By William Black. 





Tue CoLontAL Periop or New ENGLAND. By John 
Fiske. 

For tHE Masor. A Novel. By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. 


And numerous Short Stories, Poems, Reviews, &c. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 183 Fleet 
Street, KE.C. 
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RUPTURES. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is: supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITEK’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, (No Agents. 
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EW MAIL SERVICE to AUS- 
TRALIA and NEW CALEDONIA (vid 
Mauritius). COMPAGNIE des MESSAGERIES 
MARITIMES. London Agency, 97 Cannon Street, 
E.C. Under contract with the French Government 
for conveyance of mail: to Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Noumea, calling en route at Port Said, Suez, Mahé, 
Réunion, Mauritius, and Adelaide, the Messageries 
Maritimes Company will despatch their steamers from 
Marseilles (vid Suez Canal) every 28 days, as follows :— 
_ Tons. H.-p. 
On Thursday, 23rd Nov., 1882 Natai 3,829 600 
On Thursday, 21st Dec.,1882 Caledonian 4,990 600 
On Thursday, 18th Jan., 1883 Melbourne 4,000 600 
On Thursday, 15th Feb.,1883 Saghalien 3,820 600 
On Thursday, 15th Mar., 1883 Sydney 4,090 600 
On Thursday, 12th April, 1883 Salazie 4,000 600 
And so on every 28 days. 
Arriving at 
Mauritius | Adelaide | Melbourne | Sydney | Noumea 

Dec, 15 Jan, 2 Jan, + Jan.7 | Jan. 13 

Jan. 12 Jan. 30 Feb. 1 Feb. 4 | Feb. 10 

Feb. 9 Feb. 27 Mar. 1 Mar. 4] Mar. 10 

And so on every 28 days. 

On the 9th of November, a corresponding steamer 
(the Gange) will be despatched from London, taking 
cargo for all destinations as above, by transhipment 
at Murseilles, on board the Natal. 

For freiglit and iusurance apply to the Company’s 
loading brokers, Messrs. Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell, 
and Co., Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Antwerp, 
and 109 Leadenhall Street, F.C. 

For passage*, plans of the steamers, and general in- 
formation, apply to the Company’s London Agency, 
97 Cannon Street, E.C. ; or the West End Sub-Agency, 
51 Pall Mall, S.W. ; or to the correspondents, Messrs. 
Gellatly, Hankey, Sewell, and Co., 101 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, and Messrs. G. H. Fletcher and Co., 
Mersey Chambers, Liverpool. 

* Passengers securing their berths in London are 
entitled to the free conveyance of their baggage to 
Marseilles by steam-r from London, or overland as 
explained in the handbooks. 

Rates of passage-money from Marseilles :—To 
Mauritius and Australian ports—First-class, £65 ; 
second-class, £52; third-class, £22 16:. To New 
Caledonia—First-clas:, £75 ; second-class, £60 ; third. 
class, £25 4s. Special return tickets issued for first 
and second-class. 


LAMPS and OILS. 


a) Eis Ss. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Strect, W., &c 


Has a Choice Selection of KEROSINE, MODER- 
ATOR, and other Lamps on Show in Artistic 
BRONZE, ORMOLU, DOULTON WARE, Fancy 
CHINA, CRYSTAL, and VENETIAN GLASS, all 
of the Highest Quality, at Moderate Prices. 








KEROSINE LAMPS, from ...... 2s 6d to 123 
Ditto, DUPLEX, from...... 8s 6d to, £5 10s 

SUSPENDING Ditto, from ...... 5s 0d to £10 

QUEEN’S READING Ditto, from Ils 0d to £3 

BRACKET LAMPS, from ......... 12s 0d 

PASSAGE LAMPS, from............. 33 3d 


STOVES, for Mineral 01, for 

Rooms, Halls, Conservatories, 

IN isis rcsc cians nas basuncopaarinks 9s 0d each 

MODERATOR LAMPS, from ... 103 0d to £7 10s 

COLZA OIL, Best, 33 per Gallon. 

KEROSINE, Best, pure water white, safe and 
inodorouns, Is 41. . 

CATALOGUES of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEALS, and BEDDING, GRATIS and POST PAID. 


=) 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881 -— 
‘ , 

FRY’S Fey's CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 

COCOA ** Strictly pure.””"—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—InpispuTaBLE ReMEDIES.—In the 
use,of these medicaments, there need be no hesitation 
or doubt of their cooling, healing, and purifying pro- 
perties. Imagination can scarcely conceive the mar- 
vellous facility with which this uuguent relieves and 
heals the most inveterate sores and ulcers, and in 
cases of bad legs and bad breasts they act like a charm. 
The Pills are the most effectual remedy ever dis- 
covered for the cure of liver and stomach complaints, 
diseases most disastrous ia their effects, deranging all 
the proper functions of the organs affected, inducing 
restlessness, melancholy, weariness, inability to sleep, 
and pain in the side, until the whole system is ex- 
hausted. These wonderful Pills, if taken according 
to the printed d rections accompanyiug each box, 
strike at the root of the malady, stimulate the 
stomach and liver into a healthy action, and effect a 
complete cure. 









Co of BAD THROAT, COUGH, 
/ &. (this week), by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Mr. Heron, 29 High Street, Belfast, 
writes : —‘‘I am subject to inflammation of the throat, 
and suffer greatly in cold weather from a cough. Dr, 
Locock’s Wafers relieved the cough, allayed the inflam- 
mation, and gave me ease at once.” Asthma, con- 
sumption, ‘bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of 
breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, and rheumatism 
are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the Wafers, 
which taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d, 23 9d, 43 6d, 
and lls per box by al! Druggists. 








WELL-QUALIFIED PHYSICIAN, 


wishing to Winter Abroad, is willing to TAKE | 


CHARGE of an INVALID going toa warmer climate. 
—Apply by letter to “ R.,’’ care of the PUBLISHER, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 





ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. | 


OXFORD ST. ~ MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, | 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876, JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 

EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, | 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


| BF AND & Co’s OWN SAUCE 


5 TIL 
OUPS, PRESERV 
S RVED PROVISIONS 


(POTTED MEATS. Alco, 


: eee 
os of BEEF, BEEF TEA 
> 


| [TURTLE SOUP, and. JELLY, and other 





|. whaoemeaeniaiaeans for INVALIDs, 





|; CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

| SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. F 

BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 
THE GreaT REMEDY , 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISMN. 


The excruciating pain is qnickly reli 
cured in a few days, by this cclhaiat Medici’ - 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacki 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box, 





ASK 


LIEBIG COMPA 


FOR 


NY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerouns inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times panied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 





N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL | 


WHISKY. 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
: kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


OF IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 


LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 


care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A vure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








COLDS 


capensis 


ee 
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HE DIRECTORS of the 
T' ScoTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSUR- 
CE COMPANY have recently addressed a com- 

a eication to their Agents, from which the following 
is an ox ra CAEP LIFE INSURANCE. is 
i s Tables enable a man to enstre his 

ood Special pore possible rate consistent with 
tile - . Whether the rates prove sufficient or insuffi- 
mr far as the Company is concerned, the sum 
poy olicy is absolutely guaranteed to the holder, 
int this is one advantage of dealing with a Company 
per sed of large Capital and Reserves. But we 
rae that these rates will more than pay, and 
ever surplus there is, the Insured will get the 


re t of it under the scheme described in our Pro- 


benefi 
gpectus. 5 = mn 
NS OF YEARLY RATES FOR THESE 
ron PO zs Gi; 30, £2 1s 3d; 35 
2 a; 25, £ s 6d; 30, £2 1s 5d; 35, 
Age 20, a £2'145 6d; 45, £3 63; 50, £4 Is. 
At Age 30, £25 1os 8d, which will s arcely Insure 
£1,000 with the Chief British Offices, will Insure 
€1,250 under this scheme, with right to Profits 
hesides. f a Capital 
ity for these Policies consists of a Capita 
pp ag and accumulated Funds of about 
THREE MILLIONS PouNDS STERLING. s i 
SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE 
: OFFICES :— 
EpINBURGH. Lonpon. 
35 St. Andrew Square. 3 King William St., E.C. 
Dosiix, GLAscow, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
BrrMINGHAM, BRADFORD, NEWCASTLE, &e. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Strect (corner of Vere Street), W. _ 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 


of Claims. ee 1) ao 
OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subzcribed .... axa ... £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... on a ss _ see 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 

ate « _ 733,000 
1,050,000 


Policyholders, exceed i er : 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. — 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Krinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
j ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopeERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 


21,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
CORNHILL, 








’ or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B IRK BECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 








Paid-up Oapital ... ... 1,500,000 
ve Fund .... .. ... £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 44 per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


nl nl ;’ 

LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 

. HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 

mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 

south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 











NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
| Fiala ee MAGAZINE, 
No. 2.—DECEMBER. 
oo THAN WaTER. By James Payn. Chapters 


JOHN HARRISON, THE CHRONOMETER-MAKER. By 
Samuel Smiles. 

THE ORPHAN GIRL OF LANNION: A BRETON BALLAD. 
After the Original Text, by the Author of ‘‘The Epic 
of Hades.”’ 

THE FartH IN MeTEorIc Suapow. By R. A. Proctor. 

Ture Norway Fsorps. By J. A. Froude. 


A Guost. By the Author of ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal.”’ 


Str HILAry’s PRAYER, AN UNSOLVED ENIGMA. 
‘’. Whiteford, 
Tue Lapy’s WALE: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Part 1. 
Lona@MANS, GREEN, and Co. 


By 8. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1882. No. DCCCVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
ALIson’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Tue Lapres Liypores,—Part IX. 
IOLE. 
Four Montns’ 1n Morocco. 
GorTHE’s West Eastern Divan. 
A Sinautar Case. 
Urss Roma, VALE !—Conclusion, 
NoTEs oF AN Ea@ypriaAn CAMPAIGNER. 
InscrIPTION FoR A STATUE AT CHELSEA. 
THE TRUE STATE OF THE OPPOSITION. 
WILitiAmM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 











On November 29th (One Shilling), No. 276. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by GeorGE 
pu MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
ConTENTS. 

No New Tune. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 18. 
Philip goes into Society. Chap. 19 Signora 'om- 
masini. 

VoOLTAIRE IN Enatann. Part II. 

STAR UNTO STAR. 

In 1782: PouiTicaL AND SoOcIAL. 

FESTIVAL AMONG THE BASQUES. 

Tuer IsLE OF PORTLAND. 

DamocteEs. By the Author of “For Percival.” 
(With an Illustration.) Chap. 20. Effie at Home. 
Chap. 21. The Picture Speaks. 

INDEX. 

London : Smirn, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








ae ore MAGAZINE, No. 
3) 278, for DECEMBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


Poor Matruias. By Matthew Arnold. 

Tue Wizarn’s -ox. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chap. 4-6. 

Wuat Is Srmony? By Rev. A. T. Davidson. 

EnsILtaGE. By James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 

Two VitiaGes oF Hessia. By H. Avray Tipping. 

Hor Haste ror News. By a Staff Officer. 

THe ToroGRAPHY OF INTEMPERANCE. By Thomas 
Glyde. 

On Some Points in ‘Natura REticion.”” By 
Andrew C. Bradley. 


MacmILtan and Co., London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


TINHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





CoNTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

EnGianp’s Duty 1n Eayrt. By John Westlake, 
Q.C., LL.D. 

IMPERSONALITY AND 
Vernon Lee. 

THE PRIMITIVE Potty OF IsLam. 
Fairbairn. 

British Poticy tn West AFricA. By C. 8S. Salmon. 

Miss BugNneEy’s NOvFLs. By Mary Elizabeth Christie. 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND CLASS-INFLUENCE, By 
the Rev. C. G. Clarke. 

REPRESENT \7IVE GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel RK. D. Osborn. 

PEASANT PROPERTIES IN AUVERGNE, By Lady Verney. 

THE ARMY, THE VOLUNTEERS, AND THE Press, By 
Phill... Robinson. 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Evo.ctTion tn Music. By 


By Principal 


This day, No. I., demy 8vo, 200 pp, price 43. 
TINHE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
* CONTENTS. 

1. THe PROGRESS OF THEOLOGY IN SCOTLAND 

2. LETTERS IN AMERICA. 

THE PoEMs OF Dr. W. C. Situ. 

Tuomas CaRLYLE’S APPRENTICESHIP. 

THE STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

COMMENTATORS AND THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

SuMMARIES OF FOREIGN Reviews, &c. 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers and Librarians. 


SNR ee 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
tession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


A SPECIAL EDITION of 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


The Steventon Edition. Worked upon 
Dickinson’s hand-made paper, in ‘a 
special ink, by Messrs. Spottiswoode and 
Co., and bound in white cloth by Messrs. 
Burn. The set, in 6 volg large crown 
8vo, 63s. Also a Popular Edition, in 
6 vols. crown 8vo, 363; or separately, 
6s each. ‘ 


3" Messrs. BENTLEY’S arethe ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITIONS of Miss Austen’s Works. 


Lady FLORENCE DIXIE’S NEW WORK. 
IN the LAND of MISFORTUNE. 


By Lady Frorence Dixie, Author of 
‘* Across Patagonia,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations by Major Fraser and Captain 
C. F. Beresford, R.E., engraved by 
Whymper and Pearson. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 183. 


Mr. SERJEANT BALLAN- 
TINE’S EXPERIENCES of a BAR- 
RISTER’S CAREER. A New and 
Revised Edition (being the Fifth), in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63. 

** A mine of information and amusement combined.”’ 

—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*No more delightful and instructive volumes have, 
indeed, been issued within recent years.’’—Morning 

Post. 


IN the BLACK FOREST. By 
Cuarzes W. Woon, Author of “ Through 
Holland,” “ Round about Norway.” In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with numerous IIlus- 
trations, 6s. 


TURNING-POINTS in LIFE. By 
the Rev. FrepERIcK ARNoLpD, Author of 
‘“‘Christ-Church Days.’’ A New Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
WOOED and The FRERES. 


MARRIED. By Miss aM Acne 
Rosa NovcHETTE ph case Ep 
Carey, Author of Author of Which 

Shall it be?’ &. In 


** Nellie’s Memories.”’ 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


(Ready on Tuesday next.) 
CONTENTS FOR DeECEMBER, L582. 
1, DNSPoTTED FROM THE WoRLD, By Mrs. G. W. 
Godfrey. © (Continued.) 
Gustave RoeGer. 


to 


Eis éxelyny. 

Av Parr. 

An Autumn MornIna@. 

5. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD Strratrorp 
AND THE CRIMEAN War.—14-17 

Ix aN INN GARDEN 

. Mountain IDYLL. 

. DanteL MACMILLAN. 

10. A TruE Guost Story, 

ll. Hetena Mopsesxa.—12-13. 

12. A RELIC OF SWIFT AND STELLA, 


Dm or mm oo 


D 


*.* Cases for binding the Volumes of ‘‘ Tempie 
Bar”’ can be obtained at all Booksellers, price One 
Shilling each. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. - 








The Winter Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery will Open on Monday, December 4th, with a 


Collection of the Works of 


And the Landscapzs of the Late 


CECIL 


L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A 


sr 


LAWSON. 





—_—_— 





DE LA RUE AND C0.’8 PUBLICATIONS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Medium 4to, whole bound, vellum cloth, richly orna- 
mented in gold, from a Special Des‘gn’ by the 
Author. With numerous Ful'-page and other Illus- 
trations by the Author, printed in colours, price 25s, 

MONTHLY MAXIMS. Rhymes and 

Reasons to Suit the Seasons, and Pictures New to 
Suit Them Too, ly Ropert Dubey. 


Demy 4to, with Eight Fall-page Tlustrations in 
Colours, and numerous saller Cats, price ls. 
The MAY-POLE. An Old English 
Song, with the Mus‘c. Illustrated by G. A. 
Konstam and E, and N. Caseira, Authors of 

“« Dreams, Dances, and D sappointments.”’ 








Demy 4to, with Eight Full-page Illustrations in 
Colours, and numerous smaller Cuts, price Is. 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN. By the 
Brothers Grimm. A New Translation, By 

GEORGE R, HALEETT. 


Royal 4to, leather, handsomely blocked, price 
rom 42s, 

ANTIQUE LACE PORTRAIT ALBUM, 
embellished with exquisitely-tinished Chromo- 
lithographs of all the best known Antique Laces. 
Suitable for presentation. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, crown vo, price 103 6d. 

BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by ‘‘CavenpisH.” » With 
upwards of 200 lllustrations, 


Thirteenth Edition, Svo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 
WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“CaVENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout, 

A New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, 

price 3s 6.1. 

LAWS of SHORT WHIST. Edited 
by J. L. Batpwin. Anda Treatise on the Games, 
by JamEs Clay. 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
PORTABLE DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, 
and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1883, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers aud 
Stationers. Also the ‘*'FINGER-SHAPED 
SERIES,” in neat cases. Whole-ale only of the 
Publishers. 


JHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


(Hearson’s Patent). Is a pen and inkstand 











MHE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 
(Hrarson’s Patent); Pocket Size, 286d; Desk 

§ ze, 3s 6d; is a Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and 
sufficient ink for many hours’ continuons writing. 
Is ready for instant use without adjustment. 

Pens, non-corrodible and changeable at pleasure, 
price ls per box. 

Anti-Stylograph, fitted with Gold pen, iridium. 
pointed, price 10s 6d. 


rINHE ANTISTYLOGRAPH 
(HEARSON’S PATENT), Is not a point-writer, 
but a true pen, with nibs, fine, medium, or broad, 
to suit all writers. May be had of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of Toos. De LA RvF and Co., London. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhyl Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 








East, 8.W. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Exchange No Robbery. By Miss 


os Author of “ Kitty,’’ &e. 2 
vols, 21s. 


I Have Lived and Loved. By 


Mrs. ForrREsTER, fecond Edition, 3 vols. 


A Golden Bar. By the Author 


of “Christina North.’ 3 vols. 


Red Ryvington. By William 


WestaLt, Author of ‘‘ Larry Lohengrin.” 3 vols. 


Second Edition of The Brandreths. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Breresrorp-Hopr, 
M.P., Author of * Strictly Tied Up.”’ 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The QUEEN 
of CONNAUGHT.” 
Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MY CONNAUGHT COUSINS. 


By HARRIETT JAY, 
Author of ‘Two Men and a Maid,” ‘‘ The Queen of 
Connaught,” &e. 

With a Preface by Ropert BucHANnan, 

Just ready, in 3 vols. crown 8v0. | 
SECOND EDITION of ‘‘LOST in the 
CROWD.” By Mrs. Hovsroun, Anthor of “ Re- 
commended to Mercy,” ‘ Barbara’s Warning,” 


ENTRANCED with a DREAM. By 
RicHaRD Row att, Author of ** Fishing in Deep 
Waters.” 3 vols. {Just ready. 

The PRICE SHE PAID. By F. Lee 
Brnepict, Author of “ St. Simon's Niece,’’ “ Her 
Friend Laurence,” &e. 3 vols. 

ALL AMONG the BARLEY. By 


Fiora Hayter. 3 vols. 
. %. WHITE ent €0., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


STEPHENS’ , 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 


STEPHENS’ INKS Of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stutioner in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
i R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert 
G. Warrs, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
rVHE MUSEUM at OLYMPIA.—See 
the BUILDER (4, by post 44d) for View and 
Pian; View of Holy Trinity, Piivett; the High 
School of Pharmacy, Paris ; Lecturn; and Church 
of St. Lanrent, Rouen—Dr. Dresser’s Japan—Shaftes- 
bury’s Ephesus—Paris—Mediwval Cyprus—Duria- 
bility of Bricks—The Approaches to the Strand, &.— 








No. 45 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d, 
THE 


ACHARNIANS OF ARISTOPHANES 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY 


CHARLES JAMES BILLSON, B.A., Oxon, 


“Mr, Billson has, we-think, accomplished a success 
The play moves briskly. The verse is easy and fluent, 
There is humour, if not the Aristophanic humour, 
yet somethiny that may pass muster very well for itt 
and moves an easy and unforced laughter......°— 
Spectator. a 

“A clever and spirited attempt......We can cordially 
recommend this version, as one of the happiest 
attempts that we know (after the inimitable versions 
of Hookham Frere) to reproduce the spirit of 
Aristophanie humour in a modern English form. 
Acting Greek plays is now a favourite diversion at 
our Universities and Public Schools. Perhaps some 
ene will try ‘The Acharnians,’ in Mr. Billson’s 
version. They mizht certainly doworse.’”’—Guardian. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 53., 7 
|S aes : a Country Story in 


Elegiac Verse. With Preface. 


“Will long live in our memories as an idyl in 
genuine Dorie, enforcing homely, healthful, and pri- 
mitive virtues and teaching a , Panes which runs a 
sad risk of being forgotten in thes? last years of the 
nineteenth century.’’—Academy. 


“Tie Author of ‘Dorothy’ has produced a poem 
unique in form’ and matter...... The poem is original 
and beauti.ul, and seems to us sure of retaining a 
plice in the minor poetical literature of the age,”— 
Suturday Review. 

“‘The story of this rough-handed maiden is very 
well told, with many touches of pathos, and yet more 
of humour, and some very picturesque sketches of 
couutry scenes aud manners.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“« Dorothy’ has many attractions. The story has 
much interest. There are descriptions of nature 
which are quite delightful.’’—Spectator. 


*«It is long since we remember to have read s0 
noble a vindication of the dignity of labour, or so 
faithful a description of rural life.’ —Notes and Queries. 


«Ein eigenthtimliches Buch ist ‘ Dorothy, a Country 
Story in Klegiac Verse,’ anonym erschienen, dessen 
Verfasser, Arthur J. Munby sich, wal durch die 
giinstige Aufnabme des Buches ermuthigt, spater 
genanut bat. Nicht zufallig erinnert der Name der 
Heldin an Goethes ‘Dorothea.’ Aber andre Lebens- 
formen driinzgen sich hierein, und in wohlgebauten 
Versen wird hier die sogenannte Frauenfrage in fir 
Freund und Gegner wenig erwarteter Weise e1ortert.” 
— Meyer’s Conversations-Lexihon. 

London: Kr@an Paci, Trencu, and Co. 





In 2 vols., with Portraits, demy 8vo, price 30s. 
rNHOMAS & KEMPIS, and_ the 
Brothers of Common Life. By the Rev. S. 
KEITLEWELL, M.A. Sere 
“ These volumes abound with intercsting materials. 

—Spectator. 

__Krean Pav, Trencu, and Co., London. _ 

: Just published, in cloth, gilt, price 183, | 
UDDHA: his Life, his Doctrine, 
his Order. By Dr. HERMANN OLDENBERG, 
Professor at the University of Berlin, Editor of the 
Vinaya Pitakam and the Dipavamsa in Pali. Trans- 
lated from the German by WILLIAM Hoty, M.A, 
D.Lit., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Asiatic 
Soc.ety of Bengal, &., of her Majesty’s Bengal Civil 

Service. ; 

Witiiams and Norcatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

GOOD TEETH. 

Use the delizhtful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 


wash,— 

S N A BAL OM. 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 

preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 

free, on receipt of Is 3d in — or postal order.— 

H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N, 
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JAMES NISBET AND CO.S 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


i etters and Alpine Poems. 

swiss Let Frances KipLey HAVERGAL. With 
Toeive Tllustrations of Alpine Scenery and 
Flowers, by the Baroness H-lga vou Cramm, 
Small 4to, c'oth, extra gilt, 122, . 

The Homiletical Library. By the 
Rev. Cauon SPENCE, M.A, and the Rey, J. 8. 
EXELL M.A. Vol. I., containing Sermons appro- 

riate for Advent, Xmas, ant New Year, Demy 
Be 736d. To be compteted in8v le, 

The Elder and his Friends. By 
the Rev. A. M. Syminaton, D.D.  Suall crown 
Svo, cloth, 2s 61. 

Modern Hebrew and the 
HEBREW CHRISIIAN. Ky the Rev, E. 
Bassin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 43 61. 

Joyful Service. A Sketch of the 
‘Life and Work of Emily Streattield. By her Sister. 
Crown &vo, cloth, with Portrait, 33, 

Bright and Fair. A Book for Young 
Ladies. By the Rev. Georce Everarp, M.A., 
16mo, cloth, 1s. ; 

Nobody. By Miss Warner. Crown 
gvo, cloth, Illustrated, 3:61. (New Volume of the 
“Golden Ladder” Series.) 

A Noble Vine. By the Rev. J. 
Jackson Wray. Crown &vo, cloth, 33 64. 

The Story of a Shell: a Romance 
of the Sea, with Seme Sea Teachings. A Book for 
Boysan@Girls, By the Rev. J. R. Macpvurr, D.D. 
Suiall 4to, cloth, with numerous Tilustrations, 63. 

The Battery and the Boiler, or, the 
Eleetrical Adveutnres of a Telegraph-cable Layer- 
3y R. M. BALLANTYNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 53. . ; ° 

The Kitten Pilgrims; or, Battles 
which all must Fight. By the Same. Small 4to, 
cloth, with numerous Lilustrations, 53, 

Hosannas of the Children; or, a 
Chime of Bells from the Little Sauctuary. Being 
Brief Sermons for the Young for each Sunday in 
the Year. By the Rev. J. K. Macpvurr, D.D. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 53. ; ‘ 

Footsteps of St. Paul. Being a Life 
of the Apostle. Designed for Youth. By the 
Same. With Illustrations, crown &vo, 5, cloth. 

The Story of Bethlehem. By the 
Same. With Illustrations by Thomas. Crown 
&vo, 2s, cloth. aey 

A New Cheap Shilling Issue of 
LIFE of OUR LORD, for the YOUNG.— 
BRIGHTER than the SUN; or, Christ the 
Light of the World. By the Same. In paper 
covers, small 4t>. This is 2 Cheap Shilling Issue 
cf the Large Work, with the sawe type and Full- 
page Tilu-trations, 

London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 BERNER3$ STREET, W. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. DU VAL’S TRAVELS in SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
On the 28th inst., in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. 

WITH a SHOW THROUGH SOUTH- 
ERN AFRICA, and PERSONAL REMINIS- 
CENCES of the TRANSVAAL WAR. By 
CuaRLES Du VAL, late of the Carbiniers, Attaché 
to the Staff of Garrison Commandant, and Editor 
of the News of tie Cump during the investment of 
Pretoria. 

The ROYAL DUKES and __ PRIN- 
CSSSES of the FAMILY of GEQKGE the 
THIRD. A Vi-w of Court Life and Manners 
for Seventy Years, 1760-1830. By Percy Firz- 
GPRALD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Life of George 
the Fourth,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 25:. 

“We can heartily recommend Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerala’s w.rk. To the lover of Court gossip it will 
afford a fund of amusement, while the politician will 
be greatly interested in the valuable information it 

contains.’’—Court Journal, y 

PARIS in PERIL. Edited by Henry 
VizeTeLty, Author of “ Berlin unter the New 
Empire,” &. 2 vo's. demy 8vo, 25s, with 

, bumerous Exgravings. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, 


price ls. 

TINSLEYS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
for 1882. LAST CHRISTMAS EVE. By Ricuarp 
DowLinG, Author of * My Darling’s Ransom,” 
*“Sweet_ Inisfail,’”’ &c. Profusely lustrated by 
Harry Furniss, 


THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A GIRL’S DESTINY. By E. ©. 


Crayton, Author of ‘“ Playing ‘for Love,” 
‘qcrying for Vengeance,” &e. 3 vols. 
PATTY’S PARTNER. By Jean 
Mippiemass, Author of ‘ Sackcloth and Eroad- 
cloth,” “Dandy,” &e. 
TALBOT S FOLLY. By W. B. Guinee. 
2 Vols, 
“One cf the cleverést satirical novels that has seen 
the light for many years.”’—Socicty. 
PROPER PRIDE. Second Edition, 3 
vols, 
coms aound’, mercover, in telling situat’ons, some 
of them admirably cumic, while others are touching ; 
and it is thoroughly oviginal.”’—Times, 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
oat for DECEMBER, 
Contains the Opening Chapters of a New and Power- 
ul Story, entitled ‘UNDER a BAN,”’ by the Author 
of * Lady Ottoline.’ 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


TINSLEY BROTHEKS, 8 Cather:re Street, Strand, 






















THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Many Thousand Volumes of all the Best Books of the New Season are in 
Circulation at 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided 
of all Forthcoming Works of General Interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes Required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


See MUDIE’S DECEMBER CATALOGUE of Books on Sale. 
week, Postage free on Application. 


Ready early next 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


IN SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 
OF 
WAVERLEY 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, and carefully printed on the Best Paper. 
THE SERIES COMMENCES WITH IVANHOE, 


Part. I of which is now ready. 


AN 


THE NOVELS, 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or post free from 


WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


IN HALF-CROWN MONTHLY PARTS. 


Part I. now reaty. 
EDITION DE 


OF 


LUXE 
H OO D’S WORK sS§, 


CONTAINING THE WHOLE OF HIS WRITINGS; 
AND IN ADDITION, MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD, BY HIS SON AND DAUGHTER, 
WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, Numbering about One Thousand. 
Prospectus of all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers, 


WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


AN 





COMPLETION OF OGILVIE’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 





On Wednesday next will bo published VOL. IV. (completing the Work), imperial Svo, cloth, 5s: 
or half-moroceo, 3ls 6d, 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopaedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, and Technological. 


THE 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly Augmented. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE 58,00) ENGRAVINGS, PRINTED IN THE TEXT, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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BLACKIE AND SONS NEW BOOKS.. 
The SEVENTH EDITION of The UNIVERSE; or, the 


Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Litt'e. By F. A. Povcuet, M.D. Illus- 
trated by 273 Engravings on Wood, medium 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


7s 6d. 
* As interesting as the most exciting romance.”’—Standard. 


UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG: a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By G. A. Henry, Author of ‘‘In Times of Peril,’ &. With Twelve Full- 


yee Illustrations, price 6s. 
“This fascinating story-book will hold its young readers spell-bound to the 


end.”’—Morning Advertiser. 

FACING DEATH; or, the Hero of the Vaughan Pit, a 
Tale of the Coal Mines. By G. A. Henty. With E‘ght Full-page Illustra- 
tions, price 5:. 

** Well-written and well-illustrate1.””—Atheneum. 

STORIES of OLD RENOWN: Tales of Knights and 
Heroes. By Ascot R. Horr, Author of ‘‘ Stories of Long Ago,’’ &e. With 
neirly 100 Illustrations from Drawings by Gordon Browne, price 5s. 


’ . 

IN the KING’S NAME; or, the Cruise of the ‘ Kestrel.’ 
By G. ManviL_e Fenn, Author of “ Off to the Wilds,’ &c. With Twelve 
Full-page Lilustrations, price 6s. 

** Destined to be received with much favour by boy-readers.”—World, 


NAT the NATURALIST ; or, a Boy’s Adventures in the 
Eastern Seas. By Gro. MANVILLE FENN. With Eight Full-page Illustra- 
tions, price 5s. 

“ A capital book for boys—a most interesting story.’’—Academy. 

BROTHER and SISTER; or, the Trials of the Moore 
Family. By Exizasetu J. Lysaaut, Author of “ Nearer and Dearer,” &c. 
With Six Fuil-page Illustrations in Black and Tint, price 33 61. 


FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulholland, 


Author of “‘ Five Little Farmers,” &c. With Three Full-page Illustrations in 


Colours, price 23. 
ADVENTURES of Mrs. WISHING-TO-BE By Alice 


CorKRAN, Authoress of ‘‘ Latheby Towers,’ &c. Illustrated by Three Full- 
page Pictures, printed in Colours, price 2s. 


The BALL of FORTUNE; or, Ned Somerset’s Inheritance. 
By Cuarr¥s Pearce, Author of *‘ Frank the Fisher-boy,’’ &c. W.th Four Full- 
page I[ilustrat.ons, printed in Black and Tint, price 2s 6d. 


DORA; or, a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R. H. Read, 
Author of ‘‘ Phyllis and Corydon,”’ &c. With Six Full-page Illustrations in 
Black and Tint, price 3: 6d. 


GARNERED SHEAVES: a Tale for Boys. By Mrs. E. 
R. Pirman, Author of “ Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,” &c. With Four 
Full-page Illustrations, printed in Black and Tint, price 33 6d. 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR. ByR. P. Leitch 
and J. Cattow. A Series of Nine Plates, in Neutral Tints, with full Iustruc- 
tions, 4tvo, cloth elegant, 63. 


SKETCHES in WATER-COLOUR. By T. M. Richardson, 
R. P. Lerten, J. A. Houston, T. L. Rowsotuam, E. Duncan, and J. NEED- 
Ham. A Series of Nine Plates,in Colours, With fuil Instructions, 4to, cloth 
elegant, 63. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
DECEMBER. Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


Jue CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP. By Two More Conservatives. 

Tue LIBERAL Party IN GERMANY. By the Baron George von Bunsen, 
WorkKING-MEN AND War. By Thomas Burt, M.P. 

Lessons on Democracy. By J. A. Froude. 

Eeypt FoR THE Eayptians. By Emile de Laveleye. 

CHARLES DickENS. By Mowbray Morris. 

Tur FRENCH REPUBLIC AND M. GAmBETTA. A Reply. By Jules Dietz. 
Snootine. By T. E. Kebbel. 

How Our Puslic IMPROVEMENTS ARF CARRIED OUT. By H. H. Statham. 
AN ANNIVERSARY: December 9th, 1881. 

BELOW THE OPPOSITION GANGWAY: a Dialogue, By H. D. Traill. 
HoME AND ForEIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready, of 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
NOVEMBER. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 











NEW EDITION, the NINTH THOUSAND, REVISED and ENLARGED, 
100 pages, 8vo, price One Shilling, post free. 

Y Y TIN Qa af ry ») 
THOUGHTS ON THEISM 
With Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
“ Dealing with religious progress and advance, it contains matter and sugges- 
tions which should be read, especia'ly by members of Assemblies and all interested 
in the foundations of religion.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
“Tts pages are enriched with numerous extracts from the most eminent 
divines, metaphysicians, and scientists of modera times.””—Shrewsbury Free Press, 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Professor BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 43. Inductive, 6s 6d. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 103 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 61. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 61. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Editior, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 

London : Longmans and Co. 

' i DING CASES for th “SPECTATOR.” 

Price 2s 6d each. 





A 8S E S for BIN DIN @G. 


Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


es 


Just published, large post Svo, cloth, 103 6d. 


THE SUN: 
ITS PLANETS AND THEIR SATELLITEs, 


A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON THE SOLAR SYSTEV, READ Ty 
GRESHAM COLLEGF, LONDON, IN THE YEARS 1881 AND 199, 
PURSUANT TO THE WILL OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAW. ” 

By EDMUND LEDGER, M.A., 
Rector of Barham, Suffolk ; late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


Illustrated by 94 Woodcnts, a Chart of Mars, and 8 Woodb: 
Lithozraphic Plates. aiid 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, §.W. 


Just published, 18mo, cloth, 2s 64. 


WATER AND ITS TEACHINGS, 


IN 


CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, AND PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
A SUGGESTIVE HANDBOOK. 


By C. LLOYD MORGAN, FG, 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


CITIES of EGYPT. 


PooLe. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 


New Volume of the Uniform Edition of Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, larze crown 8vo, with a Vignette Title-page, 6s. 


Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS, By 


Miss THACKERAY (Mrs, RicHMOoND RITCHIE). 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FOR PERCIVAL.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 yols. post 8vo. 


DAMOCLES, By Margaret Veley, Author 
of ‘‘ For Percival.”’ 


‘*Miss Veley has succeeded in producing an impressive, and it may eren be 
said a remarkable novel, which will greatly adv ince her reputation.’’"—Mrning 
Post. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


( XY ROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW BOND STREET. . 

tubscriptions :—Two Vols., £1 1s per annum; Four Vols., £2 23 per annum ; 
Six Vols., £3 3s per annum. Including the use of the German, French, and 
Music Libraries. Free delivery once a week. 

Subscribers of £3 3s and upwards have use of the R ading Rooms, 
READING ROOMS, open on Sunday. Subseription, £2 2s a year. 

Including sitting-rooms, ladies’ tea-room, cloak-rvom, reference libriry, smok- 
ing-rooms, and private room. Subscribers to the Library of £3 33 and upwards 
are entitled to the use of the above rooms. 

For the convenience of Strangers and Visitors, Subcriptions for Three Months 
have been arranged. Prospectus on application. An inspection of the premises 
is invited. 








D ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 
The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. : 
Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rey. Canon CROW FOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
Cc. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The most SIMPLE, SECURE, and EQUITABLE System of Life Assurance in 
existence. Assurers before December 3lst, 1882, will rank for one’ year's extra 


BONUS. ea ; oe 
Heap Orrice.—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
(LIMITED), 
28 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 
The attention of Members is specially invited to the 
TOY PARTMENT, _.| i 
which will be OPENED on December Ist next with a Large ard Varied —¥ “9 
purchased at the Bavarian Exhibition a held at Nuremberg, and fro 
other sources in Germany and France.—By order, 
November, 1882. GEO. HALY, Manager. 





Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. — 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 


This day is published. 
SOME ACCOUNT 


P 


MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


An Autobiography. 
By the Late 
Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Edited by his Daughter-in-Law, LADY ALISON, 
Two vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 363. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

EB I.—Birth — Rev. Archibald Alison — The Gregorys — Mrs. 
wee Taleak the Engineer—Lord Palmerston—Professor Dunbar—Thomas 
Campbell—Dugald Stewart—‘‘ The Select Society ’—Mrs. Siddons—Lord Cath- 
cart—Metternich—Nesselrode—Pozzo di Borgo—Lord Castlereagh—Madame 
Begotins—Talma—Madlle. Mars—Count Platoff—The Edinburgh Whigs—Jeffrey 
—Sir James Mackintosh—Sir Walter Scott—Captain Basil Hall—Lord Byron— 
Canova—Southey—John Hope—J. G. Lockhart—Professor Wilson—Moore—Mr. 
Buckland—Miss Edgeworth—Dr. Parr—Lord Corehouse—Lord Gillies—John 
Clerk of Eldin—Lord Cockburn—Lord Rutherford—Mrs. Hemans—With Scott 
at Abbotsford—Lord Brougham— Sir Roderick Murchison—Dr. Whewell— 
Sheriffship of Lanark—Lord Colonsay—Sir Robert Peel at Possil—Glasgow 
Cotton-spinners’ Strike and Conspiracy—Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—Trial of 
the Cotton-spinners—O’Connell—Mr, Wakley—Monckton Milnes—Carlyle—Lord 
Derby—Lord Shaftesbury—Lord Westmorland—sir James Graham—Dr, Chal- 
mers—Eglinton Tournament—Féte at Hamilton Palace—The Duke of Buccleuch 
—The Bishopbriggs Execution—The Great Glasgow Strike—Suppressing the 
Riots—Duke and Duchess of Sutherland—Duchess of Argyll—Duke of Argyll— 
Lansdowne House—Rector of Marischal College—Crown Prince of Denmatk— 
Helen Faucit—Archbishop Howley—Cobden—Charles Dickens—Chartism—Visit 
to Lord Lytton—Sir Allen Macnab—Lady Wallace—Lord Eglinton—The Queen 
in Glasgow—Visit to Balmoral. 

VOLUME II.—Lord Hardinge—Sidney Herbert—Lady Clementina Villiers 
—Lady Londonderry—The Great F:.hibition—Lord Gough—Lord Rector of Glas- 
gow University—Wellington—D.C.L. of Oxford—Baronetcy—Bulwer Lytton and 
his Degree—Hornby Castle—Duke of Wellington’s Faneral—Bunsen—Macaulay 
among the Glasgow Bailies—Disraeli—Bancroft—Duke of Hamilton—Baron 
Brunnow—Honourable Mrs. Norton—Lady Londonderry—Fergusson of Craig- 
darroch—The Alisons in the Crimea—Sir Colin Campbell—Duke of Arzyll—Dr. 
Whewell—Murchison—Rawlinson—The Scotch Bench—Prescott the Histcrian— 
Lord Palmerston—Sir Colin Campbell—Reception in Glasgow—Duke of New- 
castle—Bulwer Lytton in Glasgow—Lady Jersey—Drummord Castle—Drumlan- 
rig—Buchanan House—Commercial Panic—Sons in India—General Strike— 
Dinner to Colonel Alison in Glasgow—Sir Hugh Cairns—President Inglis—Arch- 
bishop Longley—Mr. Gladstone—Transportation and Penal Servitude Committee 
—Castlereagh Lives—Grosvenor House—Sir John Packington—Sir John Lawrence 
—Dr. Croly—Princess Mary of Cambridge—Lord Advocate Moncrieff—Wallace 
Monument—Spiers of Elderslie—Mr. Merry of Belladrum—Lord Lyveden— 
Aldourie—Dr. Cumming—Sir Patrick Grant—Dean Milman—Death of Lord 
Eglinton—Fire at Wynyard Park—Cheap Literature—Democracy—Lord Elgin— 
Quiet Winter at Possil—American War—Conversations on Italy—Close of Public 
Career—The Exhibition—Landseer—Mr. Walpole—Earl Grey—Priucess Mary of 
Cambridge—Charles Kean—Lord Clyde—Glasgow Sanctimoniousness—Mrs, Nor- 
ton~The Sandyford-place Murder, 








This day is published. 


The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and INFLUENCE 


of the PRECIOUS METALS nponthe WORLD. By R. Hocartnu Patrrerson, 
Author of the ‘‘Science of Finance,’’ “ Essays in History and Art,’’ &e. 
2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


By tne AUTHOR of ‘‘ Miss MOLLY.” 


: This day is published. 
GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. 


Author of *‘ Miss Molly,” ‘ Delicia,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By the 


This day is published. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Richard 


RIDLEY FarRER. With 27 Full-page Illustrations, by Lord Windsor. Royal 
8vo, with a Map, 21s. 
This day is published. 
LAMBETH PALACE, and its 


ASSOCIATIONS. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent; and 
for many years Curate of Lambeth Pari-h Church. With an Introduction by 
the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. S8vo, with Illuminated Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations, price 21s. 

This day is published. 


TASSO. By E. J. Hasell. Being the 


Sixteenth Volume of ‘Foreign Classics for English Readers’? Crown 8yo, 
23 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Professor Kniaut, St. Andrews. 


This day is published.—Vol. VI. 
HAMILTON. By John Veitch, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 3s 6d. 


MATTHEW DALE, FARMER. By Mrs. 


Sanpers (‘‘ A.L.0.S.’’), Author of “ Happy with Either,’ &e. 2 
post 8vo, 17s. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY 


SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel Batcarres D. WarDLAW 
Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


vols 


“The volumes are charged with anecdotes, some of them truly delicious...... 
These amusing volumes are, as we have said, replete with autheatic and excellent 
anecdotes of persons great and small.”’—Suturday Review, 

. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMAN’S PUBLICATIONS, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No.IL, 


DECEMBER, 1882. Price Sixpence. 


THICKER THAN WaTER. By James Payn. Chapters 5-9. 

JOHN HARRISON, THE CHRONOMETER-MAKER. - By Samuel Smiles. 

THE ORPHAN GiRL OF LANNION; A BRETON BALLAD, After the Original Text, by 
the Author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades.” 

Tue EartH IN MetEoric Suapow. By R. A. Proctor. 

THe Norway Fyorps. By J. A. Froude. 

AGuost. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 

Str Hitary’s Prayer, AN UNSOLVED Eniama. By S. T. Whiteford. 

a WALK: A SToryY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

art I. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Fourth and Concluding Series. By J. A. Froupr, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo, 123. 


MEMOIR of AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. By 


his Wife, SopHia ELizaAnetTH De Morgan, With Selections from his Letters. 
8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 


8vo. 


JAPAN: its Architecture, Art, and Art- 
Manufactures. By C. Dresser, Ph.D., F.L.S., &e. With 202 Illustra. 
tions, engraved on Wood for the most part by Native Artists in Japan- 
Square crown 8yo, 3ls 6d, 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION 
HISTORY of GREEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE. 
Ph.D. With 268 Illustrations. Square crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 
REFORMATION. By M. Creicuton, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 2 vols, Svo, 323, 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA; Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas. By J, A. Doyze, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, 8vo, with Map, 183. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as Illustrated by the Religions of 
India. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MAX MULLER’S INTRODUCTION to the 
SCIENCE of RELIGION, Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


SUNSHINE and STORM in the EAST, or 
Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople. By Lady Brassey. With 2 Mapsand 
114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM,’ our Home 
on the Ocean for Eleven Months, By Lady Brassey. With Map and 65 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Ricnarp Qualn, M.D., F.R.S., &., Consulting 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at 
Brompton. Pp. 1,836, with 133 Wood Engravings. Medium 8yvo, 3ls 6d, 
cloth ; or 40s, half-russia. 


The HEBREW PSALTER, or BOOK of 


PRAISES, commonly called the Psalms of David; a New Metrical Transla- 
tion. By Wrtu1am Diasy Sermovr, Q.C., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORIC WINCHESTER; or, England’s 


First Capital. By A. R. Bramston and A. C. Leroy. Crown 8vo, &s 


MESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD; a 
Cinque -cento Florentine Story. By Lreaper Scorr, Author of ‘‘ The 
Renaissance in Italy,’ &. Crown 8vo, 65, [Next week, 


A SALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By Georce 
Hatse, Author of “Sir Guy de Guy,’”’ &c. With Frontispiece by the late 
Hablot K. Browne (‘* Phiz’’). Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


A TRUE STORY of the WESTERN PACIFIC 


in 1879-80. By Hues Hastines Romitiy. Crown vo, with Frontispiece, 


to the 
By WALTER C, Perry, 


price 2s 6d, 

“‘Under the title of ‘A True Story of the Western Pacitic’ Mr. Romilly gives a 
singularly graphic and interesting account of his experiences in Rotumah, whither 
he went in company with Mr. Arthur Gordon, who was sent there officially, or 
semi-officially, by Sir Arthur Gordon, in answer to a petition presented at Fiji by 
the three most powerful chiefs of Rotumab. The book consists of only 82 small 
pages, but every one of them is interesting. The ghost experience at the end, 
which the author will not accept as supernatural, aud cannot explain as natural, 
is one of the best stories of the kind we have seen.’’—Saturday Review. 








DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. 
sy W. L. R. Cares. Third Edition, with nearly 400 Additional Memoirs and 
Svo, 283. 
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An Elementary English Grammar 
and EXERCISE BOOK. By O. W. Tancock, 
M.A., Head Master of Norwich School, Second 
Ertition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 61. 4 

An English Grammar and Readin 
BOOK for LOWER FORMS-in CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. By 0. W. Tancocs, M.A. Third 
Edition, extr. feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. : 

The Philology of the English 
TONGUE. By J. Eartz, M.A., Professor of 
Anglo Saxon in the University of Oxford. Third 
Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 64 

A Book for the Beginner in Anglo- 
SAXON. By Joun Earve, M.A., Professor of 
Anelo-Saxon. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose 
and Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, : 
Balliol College, Oxford. Second Edition, extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 88 61. : E 

An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with 
Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By the Same 
Avuruor. Extra foap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

Specimens of Early English. A 
New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, 
LL.D., and W. W. Sxerat, M.A. 

Part I.—From OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES to 
KING HORN, A.D, 1150—A.D, 1300. Extra feap. 
8voa, 92. 

Part I1.—From ROBERT of GLOUCESTER to 
GOWER. A.D. 1298—A.D. 1393, Third Edition, 
extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. ' y 
Specimens of English Literature, 

from the PLOUGHMAN’S CREDE to the 
SHEPHEARDES CALENDER, A.D. 1394—A D. 
1579. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial 
Index. By W. W. Sxeat, M.A. Third Edition, 
extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 73 64, 

Chaucer.—The Prioresses Tale; 
Sir THOPAS; the MONKES TALE; the 
CLERKES TALE; the SQUIERES TALE, &c. 
Edited by W. W. Sxeat, MA. Third Edition, 
extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 

Chaucer.—The Tale of the Man of 
LAWE;the PARDONERES TALE; the SECOND 
NONNESTALE; the CHANOUNS YEMANNES 
TALE. By the Same Epitor, Extra feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 

Chaucer.—The Prologue to the 
CANTERBURY TALES; the KNIGHTES 
TALE; the NONNE PRESTES3 TALE. Edited 
by R. Morris, LL.D, Sixth Edition, extra feap. 
8vo, c'oth, 2s 6d. . 

Shakespeare.—Select Plays. Edited 
by W. Apis Wricut, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, stiff 
covers. 

The TEMPEST. 1s 61. 
KING LEAR. 1s 6d. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 1: 6d. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 1s 64. 
JULIUS CA3AR, 22, 
GORIOLANUS. 2s 61. 
- RICHARD the THIRD. 23 6d. 
HENRY the FIFTH. 2:. . 

Shakespeare.—Select Plays. Edited 
by W. G. Crarn, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cumbridge, and W. ALp1s Wriext, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The MERCHANT of VENICE. Extra feap. Svo, 1s. 

RICHARD the SECOND. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s 64. 

MACBESH. Extra feap. 8vo, 13 6d. [8vo, 2s. 

HAMLET, PRINCE of DENMARK. Extra feap. 

Milton.—The Areopagitica, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes by Joun W. Hates, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature at King’s 
College, London. Second Edition, extra fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 33. ‘ 

Milton.—_Poems. Edited by R. C. 
Browne, M.A, and Associate of King’s College, 
London, 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 63 61. 

Sold separately, Vol. 1, 43; Vol. 2, 3s. 

Locke’s Conduct of the Under- 


STANDING. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 


&c., by T. FowLer, M.A. Extra feap, 8vo, cioth,- 
9: 


Book - keeping. By R. G. C. 
HaMILTON, Financial Assistant-Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, and Jonny Batt (of the Firm of 
Messrs. Quilter, Ball, & Co.), Co-Examiners in 
Rook-keeping for the Society of Arts. New and 
Enlarged Edition, extra f-ap. 8vo, cloth limp, 23. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry. 
Vol I. Elementary Exercises. By A. G. VERNON 
Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S8., and H.G. Mapan, M.A. 
Third Edition, Revised by H. G. Manan, M.A. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 9s. 

Addison.—Selections from Papers 
in the “SPECTATOR.” With Notes. By T. 
Arnon, M.A, University College, Second Edition, 
extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 48 6d. 

Spenser’s Faery Queene. Books I. 
and If. De-izned chiefly for the Use of Schools. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. 
W, Kircuin, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, each 
2: 6d. 

Hooker.—Eecclesiastical Polity, 
Book I. Ejiitei by the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, 
M.A., Dean of St. Paul's. Second Edition, 
extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2. 

Bacon.—Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Edited by W. Atp1is Wrient, M.A. S.cond 
duuition, extra feap. 8vo, clotb, 4s 6d. 








Dryden.—Select Poems. 
on the Death of Oliver Cromwell; Astraza Redux; 
Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Religio Laici; The Hind and the Pauther. 
Edited by W. D. Cunistte, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 33 6d. 

Johnson.—Select Works: Lives of 
Dryden and Pope, and Rasselas. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes, by ALFRED MILNEs, 
B.A. Lond., late Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. 
By Joun Barrow ALuEN,jM.A., Head Master of 
Perse Grammar School, Cambridge, Third 
E\lition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6.1. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By 
the Sams AvuTHor. Second Kidition, extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 

Anglice Reddenda; or, Easy 
bbxtracts for Unseen Translation. By C. 3. 
JerraAm, M.A., Joint-Editor of ‘‘ Easy Selec. 
tions from Kenophon,” &. New and Enlarged 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d, 

Passages for Translation into 
Latin. For the U-:e of Passmen and others. 
Selected by J. Y. Sar@ent, M.A., Fellow and 


Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Fifth 
Edition, extra feip. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
A First Latin Reader. By T. J. 


Nounns, M.A., formerly Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 23. 

Caesar.—_The Commentaries (for 
Schools). With Notes, Maps, &. By CHArtEs 
ah a M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 

cnoot. 
The GALLIC WAR. Third Edition, extra feap. 
8vo, cioth, 4s 6d. 
The CIVIL WAR. Esxtra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3361, 
The CIVIL WAR. Book I. Extra feap. 8vv, 
. cloth, 2s. s 

Cicero.—Selection of Interesting 
and Descriptive Passages. W.th Notes. By 
HENRY Watrorp, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Haileybury College. In 3 Parts. Second Edition, 
extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 43 61. Each Part separately, 
in limp cloth, 1s 6d. 

Part I—ANECDOTES from GRECIAN and 
ROMAN HISTORY. 
Part I1.—OMENS and DREAMS, BEAUTIRS 
of NATURE. 
3 Part IIIL.—ROME'S RULE of her PROVINCES. 

Cicero. — Selected Letters for 
Schools, With Notes. By the late C. E. Prircuarp, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and KE, R. Bernarp, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Oxfurd, Second Edition, extra feap, 8vo, 

. cloth, 33, 

Cicero. — Select Orations. (In 
Verre u I. De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archi, 
—— IX.) With Introduction and Notes, 
By J. R. Kina, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tator 
of Merton College, Oxford, 

_ cloth, 23 61. hs . 

Cicero.—Philippic Orations. With 

+ English Notes. By J. R. Kina, M.A., former] 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 

c Second Edition, demy 8vo, 10s 61, 

Cicero.—Select Letters. With In- 
troductions, Notes, and Appendices. By ALBERT 
Watson, MA., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
Sota Oxford. Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 


Cicero.—Select Letters (Text). By 
_ the Same Epitor. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 43, 
Cicero.—De Oratore. Books I. and 
If. With Introduction and Notes. By Auaustus 
S. Wiixins, M.A., Professor of Litin, Owens 
Co'l- ge, Manchester. Demy 8vo, cloth, Vol. I., 

: 63s; Vol. II., 5s. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Intro- 
duction and English Notes. By the late Professor 
W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, 
M.A., Professor of Humanity iu the University of 
Glaszow. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3361. 

Cornelius Nepos. With English 
Notes. By Oscar Browninc, M.A. Szcond 
Edition, extra feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Livy.—Selections (for Schools). 
With Notes anit Maps. By H. Lre-WaRNER, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Ruzby School, In 
Parts, extra feip. 8vo, cloth, 1s 64 each. 

Part I.—The CAUDINE DISASTER. 
Part Ifl.—HANNIBAL’S CAMPAIGN in ITALY. 
Part I1I.—The MACEDONIAN WAR. 

Livy.—Books V.-VII. With In- 

troduction and Notes. By A. R. CLuer, B.A. 
F Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

Livy.—Book I. With Introduction, 
Historical Examination, and Notes. By J. KR. 
Sreretey, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, and 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 63. 

Pliny.—Select Letters(forSchools). 
With Notes. By the late C. E. Pritcuarp, M.A., 
and E, R. Bernarp, M.A. Secoud Edition, extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 3:. 


Horace. With Introductions and 
Notes. By E. C. Wickuam, M.A., Head Master 
of Wellington College. Vol. I. The ODKS, 
CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

[ Vol. II. preparing. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 


Stanzas | 





Horace, A Roprint of the abovs 
in a size suitable for the Use of Schools Extra, 
ferp. 8vo, cloth, 53 6d. js _ 

Ovid.—P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ey 
Novis Codicibus edilit, Scholia Vetera Comm: 
tarum cun Prolezomenis Appendice fale 
aldidit, R. Euu1s, A.M. Demy 8y0, cloth, 103 Gd, 

gn hg Satires. With a 
Translation and Commentary. B Jo. 

TON, M.A., late Corpus Professor of latin eee 
a oe! ae 1. Elited by Henry Nerriy 
SHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin, " 
_ Edition, 8v0, cloth, 7s 6a. a 

Virgil.—With an Introduction ang 
Notes. By T. L. Pariuoy, M.A., Fellow and 
a of s. ea Author of a Mannal of 

om parative lology. 2 . 
cloth, 103 61. ~ a ae 

A Greek Primer in’English, forthe 
Use of Beginners. By.the Right Rev. CHARLES 
Worpswortn, D.C.L., Sixth Kdition, Revised 
and Enlarzed. ee Avo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

Graecac Gramma ie Rudimenta 
in Usum Scholarum. - Auc CaRoLo Worps- 
—, D.C.L. Nineteonth Ed.tion. 12mo, 
e'oth, 44. arr f 


A Groek-English* Jsexicon. By 
Henry Georce Livppyt, D.D., and Roser 
Scorr, D.D. Sixth Filition, Revised and Aug. 
mented. 4to, cloth, £1 163. 

A Greek - English Lexicon 
abridzed from the above, chiefly for the Use ot 
Schools. 19th Edition. Sqnare12mo, cloth, 7s 6a, 

Aeschylus. — Prometheus Bound 
(for Schools). With Introduction and Notes, By 
A. 0. Prickarp, M.A. Fellow of New College, 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Aoschylus.—Agamemnon. With. 
IntroJustion and Notes, By Arraur S1pewicx, 
M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford: 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Master of Rugby School. Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 3:. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays, 
With Notes, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A. 

The CLOUDS. xtra feap. 8vo, 2s. 
The ACHARNIANS. Extra feap. 8v0, 21, 

Herodotus.—Selections. With an 
Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Merry, 
M.A. Extra teap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Homer. — Iliad, Book I. (for 
Schovls). By D. B. Monro, M.A, Extra fcap. 
8yo, cloth, 23. . 

Homer.—Iliad, Books VI. and 
XXI. Edited, with Notes, &c., for the Use of 
Schools, by Herbert Hatistrons, M.A, Extra 
fenp. 8vo, 1s 6d each. 

Homer.—Odyssey I.-XII. (for 
Schoo!s). By W. W. Merry, M.A, Fellow and 

- Lecturer of Lincoln Collese, Oxford. Twenty. 
fourth Thousand, extra feap. 8v0, cloth, 43 6d. 
Book IL., separateiy, 1s 6d. 

Homoer.— Odyssey XIII.-XXIV. 
(for Schools). By the Same Eprror. Extra fe ap. 
tvo, cloth, 53. 

the 


A Grammar of Homerie 


DIALECT. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, 103 61. 
A Primer of French Literature. 


By Georae Sarntssury. Second Edition, with 
Index. Extra fevp. 8/0, cloth, 2s. ss 

A Short History of French Litera- 
TURE. By the Sams AvutHor. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s 6d. ‘ : 

An Etymological Dictionary of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With a Pre'ace oa 
the Principles of French E'ymology. By A 
Bracuet. Translated by G. W. Kitcury, M.A. 
Second Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 61. 

Brachet’s Historical Grammar of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated into 
English by G@. W. Kitcuin. M.A. Fifth Edition. 
Corrected from the Twentietu French Edition. 
Extra fcap. 870, cloth, 33 6. ; 

Edited by UC. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., Professor in 

King’s Colieze, London. 5 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. 
With English Notes, &c. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
4s 6d. 

Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of 
Goethe, an Historical and Critical Introduction, 
Arzuments to the Acts, and Commentary. Third 
E\lition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33. E 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a 
Life of S-hiller, an Historical and Critical Intro- 
duction, Arguments anda Complete Commentary. 
Fifth Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 dd. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm: 
a Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, Critical 
Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. Fourth 
Edition, extra foap. 8vo, cloth, 336d. 

Schiller’s Historische _Skizzen; 
Egmont’s Leben und Tod and Belagerung von 
Antwerpen. Second Elition, extra feap. 8v0, 
cloth, 2s 61. . 

Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris: @ 
Drama. With a Critical Introduc.ion, Argu- 
ments to the Acts, aud a Complete Commentary. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 35. 

Modern German Reader. In Three 
Parts. Part I. Second Revised Edition. Extra 
fep. Svo, e!., 286d. [Parts If, and 1IT, preparing. 
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